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The Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW will be glad to receive short paragraphs (or 
materials for such paragraphs) upon classical topics of current interest. These should 
reach him as early as possible in the month preceding the publication of the REVIEW. 


For the following observations on the 
new Birmingham University we are in- 
debted to Professor Sonnenschein: ‘The 
last day of June of this year will be a red- 
letter day in the annals of the Midlands, as 
marking the completion of the preliminary 
steps necessary for obtaining a charter for 
the new University of Birmingham. By 
that date considerably over £250,000, the 
amount originally asked for, will in all pro- 
bability have been subscribed. To this will 
fall to be added the whole of the endowments 
of Mason University College, which in capital 
value will not be less than £220,000, so soon 
as the Act of Parliament for absorbing the 
College in the University is carried 
through. So there is a fair chance of the 
University of Birmingham commencing its 
career in 1900 with a total endowment of 
at least half a million.’ 

So much for the material basis of the 
scheme. What will be of at least equal 
interest to readers of the Classical Review 
is, firstly, that the new University is not to 
be a mere “glorified technical school,” but 
is to teach all the main branches of a liberal 
education side by side with professional and 
technical subjects ; and secondly, that in 
constitution and organization it is intended 
that the University shall follow the main 
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lines of the great historic Universities of 
Europe. In regard tocurriculum, there will 
be Faculties of Science, Arts, Commerce and 
Medicine to start with ; and there will be 
nothing to prevent other Faculties from 
being added hereafter, not excluding a 
Faculty of Theclogy. In regard to con- 
stitution and organization, the University 
of Birmingham will be a University of a 
new type on English soil ; it will be a non- 
residential teaching University, like the 
Universities of Scotland and the Continent, 
not a mere examining board; and it will be 
governed on representative principles. At 
the top will come a large Court of Governors, 
representing the Municipalities, the County 
Councils, and the educational authorities of 
the Midlands. The central administrative 
body will be a Council, composed mainly of 
laymen, but containing also a fair proportion 
of academic members. The University of 
Birmingham will also be abreast of the age 
in that, like the Universities of Germany, it 
will make the prosecution of original 
research a definite part of its programme, 
and will thus minister to the advancement 
as well as the diffusion of the highest learn- 
ing. In all these respects it is hoped that 
the youngest British University will set up 
a worthy model for the twentieth century. 
x 
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In regard to the study of Classics in par- 
ticular, the University of Birmingham may 
be pronounced fortunate in the date of its 
inception. Had it been founded ten years 
ago it might have been difficult to secure 
adequate recognition for the study of letters 
in general and classics in particular. But 
the world at large seems to be passing out 
of the iron age, when letters were frowned 
upon ; and in Birmingham itself Greek and 
Latin have never attracted so many students 
at Mason University College as recently. 
During the last decade the numbers have 
gone up from 22 students of Greek and 
35 of Latin, to 43 students of Greek and 
145 of Latin, not counting attendances 
in popular afternoon or evening courses. 
Readers of this Review will watch the 
further development of classical studies in 
one of our great centres of population with 
interest.’ 


There is perhaps no Latin author for whom 
a special lexicon is more urgently needed 
than Plautus. We are therefore glad to 
welcome the specimen of a projected one 
which appeared in the first issue of the 
Musée Belge for the present year. 


The prediction that the genuineness of 
the new fragment of Juvenal would be 
strictly scrutinised by scholars has already 
been verified. Professor Buecheler con- 
demns it as the work of an imitator, whom 
he would place in the fourth century, when, 
as we know from Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the satirist was read and studied with 
avidity. Professor Buecheler supports his 
view by a reference to an interpolation after 
VI. 614, which is known to be earlier than 
Probus. 


In Number 12 of Vox Urbis the Italian 
scholar Prof. F. Ramorino pays a hearty 
tribute to the present race of editors and 
publishers of classical series in England 
and America. After doing full justice to 
the pre-eminence of Germany in classical 
erudition during this century, and referring 
more briefly to the publications of his 
countrymen and the French, he continues : 
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‘sed meo quidem iudicio in editionibus eu. 
randis cum bonis ob ea quae continent tum 
propter venustatem insignibus, omnes libra- 
rios longe post se reliquerunt Angli et 
Americani. quis non eiusdem mecum senten- 
tiae erit, cui semel perlecti sint vel Catullus 
ab Ellis curatus vel Tacitus auctore Fur- 
neaux, uterque liber in Oxoniensi Clarendon 
Press excussus vel Dialogus de Oratoribus, a 
Gudeman recensitus, quem paucis abhinc 
annis ediderunt Bostonienses Ginn & Com- 
pany? Profecto ea gens omnibus rebus quae 
ad vitam tum corporis tum, animi pertinent 
perquam prudenter consulere valet. utinam 
eos imitari nobis contingat !’ 


The last issue of the Harvard Classical 
Studies deserves special mention as being in 
large part a memoria] to two Harvard 
scholars, G. H. Lane and F. D. Allen, 
whose loss we still deplore. In addition to 
such of their literary remains as seemed 
intended for publication, it contains a brief 
biographical sketch of each illumined by a 
portrait. The chief contribution by Prof. 
Lane, whose valuable Latin Grammar, edited 
after his decease by Prof. Morris H. Morgan, 
is by this time probably in the hands of 
many students of Latin, is upon ‘ Hidden 
Verses in Suetonius.’ His biographer, Prof. 
Morgan, adds a companion exercise in the 
same fascinating subject upon ‘ Hidden 
Verses in Livy.’ Prof. Allen’s fragments, 
edited by Professors Goodwin, Greenough 
(his biographer), and Seymour, are not less 
interesting intrinsically and are drawn from 
a wider field. We may mention notes upon 
Euripides and the Duenos inscription, and 
new etymologies of xvBirav and saltus, 
The volume includes papers written by 
English scholars or under their auspices’; 
one on the Nonius Glosses by the late 
T. H. Onions, with a preface by Mr. W. M. 
Lindsay, and a number of ‘Studies in 
Plautus’ by pupils in the latter scholar’s 
class at Harvard, which makes one regret that 
the ‘seminary’ has not yet been naturalized 
as an English institution ; and concludes 
with a careful paper on the ‘ Versification of 
Latin Metrical Inscriptions’ by Mr. A. W. 
Hodgman. 
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> ‘ 4 , > 5 4 , 
1) PYV Kal TOVOS EOTLV avinbévra véecOat 


There are two main interpretations of 
this difficult verse. The first, ‘ Verily it is 
a hardship to return in vexation,’ or ‘after 
so much suffering,’ seems to come readily 
enough from the words, but is practically 
excluded by the context. The other, ‘In 
truth there is hardship enough here to make 
a man go home disheartened,’ affords a far 
more satisfactory sense, if it could be read 
into the words with any facility. Un- 
fortunately it cannot. 

The situation is this. Odysseus is 
speaking. He has just remarked with 
some severity, that the Greeks are whining 
and whimpering like women and children 
to return home. Then comes the line under 
discussion: ‘our sufferings are enough to 
excuse a man, if he were to abandon the 
enterprise in sheer disgust.’ After this he 
proceeds thus: ‘for a sailor, who has 
been detained by bad weather even for a 
single month, becomes impatient to return 
to his wife. We have been here nearly 
nine years. Impatience is therefore not 
unnatural ; but after persisting so long it 
would be a disgrace to return empty-handed.’ 
To discuss version No. 1 would be a waste 
of words. It has no supporters. 

Version No. 2 may be traced to Schol. 
BLV zoAvs pev otv éorw 6 roves Harte owrov 
axndudcavra twa veioOa, and is supposed to 
be that of Aristarchus, who held that zovos 
in Homer means ‘labour,’ not ‘ vexation.’ 
This dictum is in the main correct, but not 
absolutely so, as appears from :— 


Z 355 

ddep, eel o€ padiora roves Hpevas audi BeByxev. 
The objection to the rendering is the in- 
tolerable harshness of avinOévrar véerOar with- 
out some such adjective as rotos to introduce 
it and without an expressed subject. Still 
most commentators acquiesce in this version 
in default of a better. L. Meyer essays to 
get rid of the objections by a slight, but not 
unimportant, modification : ‘A man who is 
wearied out struggles hard to get home,’ 
‘Freilich ringt ja wohl, wer belistigt ist, 
darnach nach Hause zu kehren.’ This gives 
a new turn to rdvos éor, but the rendering 
is neither natural nor satisfactory, and such 
as it is, may be found, I see, in Voss, who 
wrote :— 


Freilich ringt wohl jeder, wer Triibsal 
duldet, nach Heimkehr. 
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HOMERICA (V.) ZZ. 2, 291. 


No tolerable emendation has been sug- 
gested. Perhaps the best of the failures is 
Spengel’s avinOevr’ avéyerOa, which has been 
admitted into the Cambridge Homer by Mr. 
A. Platt: but his own comment is con- 
clusive, though brief, ‘displicet aoristum.’ 
The same remark applies to Heyne’s avijGévra. 
kabjoba. Freytag offers avin 7’ évOa xéerOar. 
All these futile attempts tend to show that 
in all probability véerfac must not be 
tampered with, much less reversed. 

At one time it occurred to me as a possi- 
bility, as it may have occurred to others who 
have considered the line, that the construction 
might be made a little less liable to mis- 
understanding by dividing the letters of 
eorw thus :— 


> ‘ ‘ , v  , , v 
} pay Kat rovos és tw’ avinbevra veerOan, 


‘to the point that many a man would go 
home in despair.’ But there is nothing in 
Homer to justify such a use of és ( =dore) 
with the infinitive. The use of zpiv and 
mapos affords the best analogy attainable, 
but is altogether insufficient. The required 
sense, the sense so aimed at, could only be 
conveyed by some such wholesale and utterly 
indefensible alteration as this :— 


> ‘ ‘ , ” 2: ug , , 
2) PV KQt TOVOS, OS KEV GAVELN TAVTA veer Oat, 


‘verily we have hardship, which would 
impel anybody to return home.’ 

But after all is this precise sense really 
demanded by the passage? Is an allusion 
to the hardships of the siege indispensably 
necessary? I trow not; but before dis- 
cussing this point I will offer my solution 
of the main difficulty, which may be traced 
to the simple corruption of one letter or two 
letters at most in the received text. The 
original, I am persuaded, and I hope to give 
some reason for my conviction, stood thus :— 


> , , 
7] pov Kal 00s eoTw avinGevre vee Oat. 


This affords a meaning at once simple 
and adequate: ‘Truly indeed a man weary 
with waiting hath longing to return to his 
home,’ or in plain words, ‘ Long-deferred 
hope is enough to cause home-sickness.’ 
Odysseus is thinking of the malady known 
as nostalgia, which he calls wéfos véer@at, 
and it could hardly be expressed by a 
happier or more concise phrase. Hardships 
are here out of the question. Odysseus 
never touches the subject ; never makes the 
slightest allusion to anything of the kind. 
We may search the whole of his speech in 
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vain for any commiseration with the people 
on the score of their discomforts, such as we 
read of in the well-known passage of Aes- 
chylus (Agam. 553-66). As for actual hard 
fighting, there was none. There was, at 
most, an occasional expedition in quest of 
forage and plunder, e.g. to Chryse. Those 
who took part in these forays—a small de- 
tachment only—might have a little healthy 
excitement : but the main body had nothing 
to do except to gaze idly at the unassailable 
walls and to wish that the Trojans would 
come outside. Such was the state of affairs 
—a deadlock. The Greeks were positively 
‘spoiling for a fight’: they suffered, it may 
be, but only from the deadly dull monotony 
of camp-life, while waiting for the enemy 
to show himself. If there had been any 
hard fighting, there would have been less 
home-sickness (7660s véerOa), which indeed 
could hardly have attacked men engaged in 
active service. 

It is precisely the same with the sailor or 
trader in the illustration that immediately 
follows :— 


292. kat ydép tis O &va phva perwv amd js 
dXO6xoL0 
> 4 ‘ s , o » 
acxahda ovv vat torAvtiyw, ov rep deAdat 
, > , ‘ , 
xepepuae ciA€wow dpwopevy te Oaracca: 


Let no one suppose that the man is on ship- 
board battling stoutly and unflinchingly 
against howling winds and sweeping seas. 
Not: he. He is snug in harbour at the 
other side of the water, sauntering about, 
waiting for the clouds to roll by, and mean- 
time dreadfully at a loss for something to 
do to kill time. He is dv eis in short. 
The picture is neither imaginary nor ex- 
aggerated. We have it outlined in « 138 f. 


> °.. > , a , > 9 
G\X eémuxéAcavtas peivat xpovov, eis O KE 
vavTéwy 
. , \ , . 
Oupos éxorpivyn Kal émirvevowow anrat. 


In this speech of Odysseus the question 
of time, of waiting, is kept persistently to 
the fore. Notice éva piva (292), eivaros 
eviavtos pupvovterar (295-6), doyadaav (297), 
dnpov re pevew (298), petvar’ éxi xpovov (299), 
pipvere (231). 

It is noteworthy also that dyinGévra is 
specially applicable to the weariness of 
waiting and not to the disappointment of 
baffled hopes, except so far as regards the 
expectation that the particular business 
would have occupied a much shorter time, 
as in the case of one who listens to an 
interesting but over-long narrative, ¢.g. 
y 117 :— 
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, > ‘ ‘ r a ’ 
Tplv KEV dvinBeis onv marptoa Yatav LKOLO. 


The alteration of dvinGévra to avinbévri is 
trifling. If needful, it would be easy to 
point to similar changes of a dative to an 
accusative. Here is one, apparently de- 
liberately made, but revealed unmistakably 
by the presence of an unsuspected digamma, 
¢ 60 :-— 


‘ \ \ 7 aA ‘ , s/f 
kal 5¢ vol abr@ Coxe pera mpwToiow éovta, 


This complies with the acute distinction 
laid down by Mr. Monro H.G. § 240: but 
for all that it is clear that the original must 
have been in this form :— 


. o a ee N , aa 
KQL de wou QuTwW €OVTL META TPWTOLTL FéFoue, 


for when the participle is restored to its 
proper position beside air@, it is quite im- 
possible that it should be in any case but 
the dative. 

So, I suggest, it has fared with our parti- 
ciple advinbévri and possibly this may account 
for the corruption of rd6os. For it is obvious 
that the idea conveyed by the combined évy- 
Gévra véerOau does not admit of being described 
as a 7060s, but has a superficial appearance of 
being all right with rdvos. In fact it is only 
by a consideration of the whole context that 
the superficiality is revealed. On the other 
hand, of course it is by no means impossible 
that the corruption started with the sub- 
stitution of zovos for ré6os. It might very 
well be thought at the outset that xovos was 
a stronger and better form of statement 
than 7640s. Home-sickness might seem more 
effectively and graphically described as a 
‘pang’ or ‘pain’ than as a mere ‘longing’ 
or ‘desire.’ This would bring us very nearly 
to the stage reached by the rendering, already 
mentioned, of Voss and Meyer, ‘a hard 
struggle to get home.’ 

Either of these accounts satisfies to some 
extent the conditions of the problem as to 
the origin of the vulgate. But even if the 
appearance of zdovos were an _ unsolved 
mystery, where is the advantage of ‘trans- 
lating through a stone wall,’ and extracting 
by a shocking tour de force from zévos kth. 
a meaning which, apart from the connection, 
no one would ever dream of finding there; 
one moreover, as I have shown, largely alien 
to the speaker’s intent, and this when we 
have an alternative both syntactically simple 
and entirely in harmony with the sequence 
of thought? Even on the ground that Homer 
at least knew his own mind, and was one in 
whom we may recognise the truth of Horace’s 
precept :— 
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rdinis haec virtus erit et venus, aut ego 
fallor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici, 


we may assume that the true reading is :— 


, > > s , 
7000s éorw avinbevre veerOau. 
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‘ Home-sickness is the lot of him who wearily 
waits.” ‘He who tires with long waiting 
yearns for home once more.’ It is the general 
statement, of which xai yap ris xrd. is the 
particular illustration. 

T. L. Acar. 





ON PLATO, REPUBLIC IX. 585 c-p. 


Piato, Republic ix. 585 c-p: 76 rod det 
jpotov éxopevov kat dOavatov Kat dAnOelas, Kai 
aitd Tovovrov dv Kal év ToLovTw yryvopevov, 
paddrov elvai cou Soxei, 7) TO pund€érore dSpoiov 
kal Ovyrov, Kai aitd Towdro Kal év TovovTw 
yyvopevov ; IloAv, ey, Siadeper 7d rod dei 
dpoiov. TH ovv det dpotov oicia oicias tt 
paddrov 7) emurrypns peréxer;t Ovdapads. Ti 
8, dAnbeias; Ovdse rodro. Ei dé dAnOeias 
frrov, ob kat ovcias; “Avayxy. Ovdxoidv dws 
Ta TEplL THY TOD GwmaTos Hepareiav yevn TOV 
yevav ad tov rept Thy Tis Wuyns Oepareiav 
qrrov dAnOeias re kal otoias perexer ; TloAv ye. 

It is obvious that there is something 
wrong with the sentence 7 oty det dpotov... 
peréxee; But none of the corrections 
hitherto proposed, of which I am aware, 
carries conviction. The first thing needful is 
to mark out clearly the line of the argu- 
ment; whence we may be able to deduce 
the point that, logically, ought to be made 
in the sentence suspected. 

The main thesis which ‘Socrates’ desires 
to prove is the superiority of mental to 
physical pleasures in point of truth. Now 
since pleasure has been defined as ‘ replenish- 
ment’ (zArjpwors), in order to prove this 
superiority it is necessary to show that the 
mental ‘replenishment’ is more ‘true’ 
(éAnBecrépa) than the corporeal ‘ replenish- 
ment.’ But there are two elements involved 
in the process of ‘replenishment,’ the 
objective (rd zAypoiv) and the subjective (75 
tAnpovpevov). Hence, in order to prove 
more ‘ truth’ (dAjGea) in a mental than in 
a bodily zAyjpwors, it is needful to prove 
more ‘truth’ both (a) in the mental zAnpoiv, 
or object of knowledge, than in the bodily 
tAnpodv, or object of appetite, and (8) in the 
mental zAypovpevoy, or soul, than in the 
bodily zAnpovpevor, or stomach. 

The steps of the argument by which the 
superiority, in point of dA7Oea, of the mental 
affections to the bodily affections on both 
these sides is demonstrated may be, roughly, 
summarized somewhat as follows :— 

(1) As hunger and thirst are xevioes of 


the corporeal state, so ignorance or folly is 
a xevorns of the psychic state : 

(2) the corresponding 7Aypwoets consist in 
the peraAnwes of tpopy and of vods respec- 
tively : 

(3) the ‘truth’ (dAnea) of a zAnpwors 
depends upon the degree of ‘ reality ’ (ovata) 
in its objective element—a ‘true’ filling 
can only be by a ‘real’ food : 

(4) hence, in order to decide the respec- 
tive degrees of dAjfea in the mental and 
bodily zAnpdéces, we must first determine 
the respective degrees of ovoia in their 
objective elements (or foods) ; ¢.e. we must 
enquire whether it is the yévy otrov «.t.A. or 
the e«idos émornuns «.t.A. Which paddov 
kabapas otcias peréxet : 

(5) by introducing a new (and higher) 
category, we may state this question in 
another form and ask, Is there more ovcia 
in 7d Tod det dpuoiov éxopevov Kat dfavarov, 
which arises in a similarly constant and 
immortal sphere, or in its opposite 7d pyde- 
mote Opotov Kai Ovyrod (éxopuevov), the sphere 
of which is similarly mortal and inconstant? 
To ask such a question is to answer it; 
beyond a doubt substantiality goes with 
permanency, 70 Tod del dpofov paddov Eo tiv: 

(6) the next step is that stated in the 
sentence under discussion : 

(7) we conclude that the yévy of foods for 
bodily maintenance, as a whole (éAws), com- 
pared with the yevn for soul-maintenance, 
ytrov dAnbeias Te Kai ovoias peTexel. 

This ends the argument in so far as it 
concerns the comparative ‘reality’ of the 
objects of psychic and corporeal zAyjpwors. 
After this, the superiority of the psychic 
subject to the corporeal subject is summarily 
affirmed, whereby both lines of the main 
argument are brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

We are now in a position to determine 
what ought to be stated in the suspected 
sentence, and that which immediately follows 
it. What has been shown in the preceding 
sentence (5) is that rd rod det dpoiov (éxo- 
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pevov) exceeds its opposite in ovoia: while 
what is concluded in the succeeding sentence 
(7) is that the yévy of body-foods are in- 
ferior in otaia to the yévy of soul-foods, as a 
general rule (cAws). Thus it would seem 
that the intervening passage should express 
in some way the relation which subsists 
between 7d rod dei dpotov (éxdpevov) and 7d 
emotynpys (k.7.A.) «dos, or that between 7d 
pnderore Spoiov and ra tpodans yévy. More- 
over the form in which that relation must 
be expressed follows from the form of the 
final sentence—oixoty 6A ws Ta TEpi THY TOd 
cwpatos Oepareiav yévn Tov yevav ad Tov TeEpi 
tiv THS Wuxns Oepareiav rrov ddyOeias TE Kal 
ovoias peréxer; From this we infer that some 
particular bodily food has been already 
mentioned as #rrov ovcias peréxov than some 
particular mental food. 

Hence in the original question, now cor- 
rupted into the form 7 obv det dpuoiov...pere- 
xe; and answered by ovdayds, we should 
expect to find both (a) a connecting link 
between the notions of constancy and 
mentality or between those of inconstancy 
and corporeality, and (8) the selection of a 
particular case of body-food as inferior to 
mind-food. Such a question might be 
framed, for example, in the form ‘ Does 
bread partake of constancy more than 
science partakes thereof?’ Accordingly, 
the textual problem, as I conceive it, is 
precisely this—how to emend the words % 
obv det duotov otaia ovaias tt paddov 7) émo- 
THens peréxee ; SO as to render them capable 
of bearing some such sense. For solution I 
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venture to suggest—7 obv dei duotov outia 
padXov 7 émorypy peréxer; The corruption, 
we may suppose, arose in the following 
way :—époiov oir became, by dittography, 
épotov ovoria ; and this, in turn, was cor- 
rected to dpotov ovoia tu. But such a 
sentence leaves peréxe: out of relation ; hence, 
the needs of grammar suggested both the 
intrusion of ovoias and the change of éme- 
tipn to the genitive. Lastly, the position 
of otcva after det Suoiov naturally led to the 
initial H being mistaken for the article. 
For the collocation 7 otv, followed by a 
negative, one may cite such a passage as 
rep. ii. 374B 4 obv te oxutiKns Set paddov 
KnderOar 7) ToAcuiKns ; ovdapas. 

In conclusion, with reference to all pre- 
vious attempts at restoring this passage, 
I venture to repeat that none is wholly 
satisfactory inasmuch as none succeeds in 
satisfying the conditions of the problem, 
which are (1) to provide a connexion between 
the notions of mentality and constancy, or 
their opposites; (2) to avoid any anticipation 
of, or inconsistency with, the inference 
drawn in the later clause ei 3& dAn$eias Frrov 
od Kal ovcias ; (3) to account for the use of 
the emphatic dAws in the concluding clause. 
Having regard to these fundamental require- 
ments, it can scarcely be argued that the 
restoration adopted by the latest editor, Mr. 
J. Adam, (viz. ) ody del <dv>opotov oicia 
obcias Te padXdov 7) <4 > emvorypys peréxet) is 
one whit more successful than the conjec- 
tures of earlier critics. 


%. G. Bury. 








THE solution of a long-standing contro- 
versy with regard to a well-known passage 
in Aristotle, #.N. vii. 4, 2, comes at length 
from Oxyrhynchus. The best text of the 
passage in question is: rods péev ody zpos 
Tatra (sc. sources of pleasure which are not 
dvaykata, but aipera caf’ attra) rapa tov dpbov 
Aéyov brepfadrdovras Tov év abrots dds pev ov 
A€yomev axparteis, tpoorribevtes S& TO ypnudrwv 
axparels Kat kepdous kat Tysns Kai Ovuod, a7A@s 
3 ov, ds Erépous kal kal’ dpouryta Acyopuévous, 
aorep “AvOpwros 6 ta ‘OAdvpria vevixynKds: 
exeivp yap 6 Kowds Adyos Tod idiov puxpo 
duepepev, GAA’ Gpws Erepos jv. The early 
commentators agreed in explaining "AvOpw7os 
here as a proper name, and Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis supports this view with the 
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explicit statement that “AvOpwros was a 
mixryns; see Top. 61 . . . dvOpwros: jw yap 
kai (voy dvoxa TodTo Tod ’OAvpmiovikov TiKTov 
ov év “HOixots éuvnpovevoev, and cf. the same 
commentator’s Zop. 22, Soph. Elench. 53a, 
Suidas s.v. dvOpwros, KEustath. ad JI, xii. 
p. 847, Mich. Eph. ad E.N. v. init. 566, 
Ald. Schol. ad #.N. vii. 4, ete. Modern 
critics have, with some few exceptions, de- 
clined to credit this story, and have pre- 
ferred to regard dv6pwros as a general term. 
But if dvOpwros is not a proper name, the 
perfect vevixnxws loses its point ; and Prof. 
Bywater prefers vixév, a variant found in K” 
and another MS. 

The ancient view of the passage and the 
reading vevixnxws (unless vexv has here the 
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sense of the perfect) are however completely 
vindicated by an important papyrus, which 
will be published at length in our forth- 
coming second volume of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrt. This is a fragment of a list of 
Olympian victors, written in the third 
century A.D., and referring, with some 
lacunae, to a period of about thirty years in 
the first half of the fifth century B.c. Ac- 
cording to this list, the general trustworthi- 


ON SOME MISINTERPRETATIONS 


Even those who may consider the correct 

definition of astrological terms in a Greek 
dictionary a matter of slight intrinsic im- 
portance, will allow that it may be discussed 
with profit if it serves to draw attention to 
the necessity of bringing the chief Greek- 
English lexicon to a level with the philo- 
logical requirements of the day. 

The purchaser of the last edition of Liddell 
and Scott’s monumental work, issued from 
the University Press in 1897, may be sur- 
prised to learn that, except for three and a 
half pages of additions and corrections at 
the end of the volume, he is hardly better 
off than if he had bought a second-hand 
copy of the edition of 1883, since which 
date, these meagre addenda excepted, scarcely 
any improvement has been made. It is 
nevertheless understood that up to the close 
of his long life Dean Liddell was intent upon 
the revision of his work. 

The posthumous fruits of Dean Liddell’s 
revision, however valuable, must notwith- 
standing be scanty in comparison with the 
augmentation of our Greek vocabulary by 
the discovery of lost authors, papyri, and 
inscriptions which have been continually 
made ever since the first publication of his 
lexicon. It is not possible to read far in 
Bacchylides, and still less in Herondas, with- 
out coming upon some word used in a sense 
unknown to the lexicographers, or not to be 
found in dictionaries at all. In Bacchylides, 
again, the occurrence of words hitherto 
deemed long posterior to his time is most 
remarkable, and continually necessitates new 
lexicographical references. The amount of 
such material derived from inscriptions and 
public or private documents is probably 
much more considerable. To maintain that 
a general dictionary of a language is only 
concerned with the vocabulary of professed 
authors would be to advance a very narrow 
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ness of which is proved by its agreements 
with Pausanias and other authorities, the 
name of the winner of the boxing-match at 
Olympia in the year 456 B.c. was “AvOpwros. 
It was doubtless on the evidence of a similar 
list that Alexander Aphrodisiensis made his 
statement that "AvOpwros was a riKTys. 

B. P. GRENFELL. 

A. 8. Hunt. 


view. The new words and the new signifi- 
cations are requisite to illustrate the old 
ones. They are, moreover, in most instances 
as literary as any other words, and are only 
absent from literature through the loss of 
the writers who employed them. So long as 
a word is Greek, it is equally entitled to 
a place in the dictionary whether it has 
come down to us upon parchment, papyrus, 
or stone. 

Another important reason for the re- 
vision of Liddell and Scott’s lexicon is the 
opportunity which it would afford for sub- 
mitting definitions to the criticism of experts. 
No man’s information can be sufficiently,en- 
cyclopaedic to enable him to dispense with 
such assistance, especially in such abstruse 
but essential topics as Greek law and Greek 
naval affairs. An amusing and instructive 
example of error from the want of special 
knowledge may be given. MéAacpa ypap- 
poroxov (Anth. Pal. vi. 63) is defined by 
Liddell and Scott as a lead pencil. If they 
had been acquainted with the history of 
pencils they would have been aware that 
black lead was unknown, or at least unused, 
until the middle of the sixteenth century 
(Beckmann, /istory of Inventions). By pe- 
Aacpa is really to be understood ‘a leaden 
plummet for drawing lines, made out of a 
small round plate instead of a long pipe’ 
(Anthony Rich, Dictionary of Antiquities ; 
see also Sir E. M. Thompson’s Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Palaeography). In the 
article ypappotdxos this word is rendered 
‘mother of ink’; as, however, the péAacpa 
was not used for writing but for ruling, the 
meaning must be ‘ mother of dines.’ 

The misconceptions of astrological terms 
in Liddell and Scott’s and other dictionaries 
proceed chiefly from the omission to note the 
astrological significance of the word dpa, 
which in Manetho and similar writers 
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means neither an hour nor a season, but the 
degree of the zodiac ascending at any nativity. 
Manetho uses the term perpetually, and 
never in any other sense. Whether his 
Latin translator understood him or not is 
uncertain, but unquestionably he invariably 
renders wpa by hora, which, if taken 
literally, involves sheer absurdity. Where 
Manetho, for example, says (vi. 321) 


> ‘ ‘ 9” > , , 
€l KQL THV WPNV EV TETpATOOETCL kalevpots, 
the translator makes him say 


Si etiam foram in quadrupedibus re- 
perias. 


The occurrence of an hour in a quadruped 
must be highly exceptional, but what Mane- 
tho means is, ‘should the degree ascending 
be in a quadrupedal sign,’ such as Leo for 
example. That dpy denotes the degree 
ascending here and elsewhere is patent from 
innumerable passages. Great part of Mane- 
tho’s third book, for instance, is occupied 
with the description of the supposed effects 
of planets when occupying the angles 
(xévrpa) of a nativity, ze. rising, setting, 
culminating, or opposed to the meridian. 
In every case the py is named first, and is 
distinctly stated to be the place occupied by 
the planet when rising, as in iii., 90. 


‘Eppijs 8 avréAAwv pev éd’ dpys. 


Here, the statement that Mercury rose at 
some undefined hour would have no point, 
but if such had been the poet’s intention he 
would have said év épy. The words éd’ cpys, 
upon the py, indicate that the apy was 
something upon which something else could 
stand ; not, therefore, a division of time, but 
a division of space, and hence the degree 
of the zodiacal circle occupied by the planet 
as he emerged above the eastern horizon. 
This would be proved, if any further proof 
were necessary, by the circumstance that, 
after stating the supposed effect of the 
planet when rising with the «py, Manetho 
proceeds to describe its influence when on 
the other angles of the figure, the meridian, 
the lower heaven, and the occidental horizon. 
Ignorance of the astrological meaning of épa 
has misled even so acute an editor as Koechly 
into a corruption of his author by a con- 
jecture which he has deemed so certain as 
to insert it into his text. At the end of 
Book VI. Manetho gives his own nativity, 
and says (v. 747) 


‘Ydpoxdw Se SeAnvaty Paivwv re cai Hpy. 
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Nothing ought to be plainer. The Moon, 
Saturn, and the degree ascending were all 
in Aquarius. But Koechly, not under. 
standing the signification of apy in this 
place, substitutes xa6’ dpys. This is the 
more unfortunate as Forcellini, s.v. horosco- 
pari, explains the astrological meaning of 
wpn with perfect correctness in his Latin 
lexicon. 

Liddell and Scott’s dictionary, therefore, 
should be improved by the insertion of the 
ascending degree of a nativity among the 
significations of dpa: and, further, by the 
rectification of some erroneous explanations 
of words compounded with wpa when used in 
an astrological sense. The most important 
of these are dpovopos, and wpockdzos. 

‘Qpovepos is explained in Liddell and 
Scott ‘ruling the hour, of the planet which 
is in the ascendant.’ The inaccuracy of 
this definition may be exposed by simply 
asking, ‘ What if there be no planet in the 
ascendant ?’ as, except near sunrise, is most 
commonly the case. In fact, the rule of the 
hour in astrology is in no way dependant 
upon the ascendant, or its lord ; and the 
three passages adduced by the dictionary 
from Manetho to establish this signification, 
prove on the contrary, that dpovopuos has 
exactly the same sense as we have seen to be 
possessed by dpa, that of the degree ascend- 
ing. It will suffice to cite one (iii, 120, 
121). 


kal 5€ SeAnvaiyn irép wpovoporo BeBaca 
pyrépa kvoaiver, Svvovoa Oe, K.t A. 


Here the poet is contrasting the effects of 
the moon when rising and when setting ; 
the povomos, accordingly, cannot be any 
planet, but must be the degree where she is 
posited when rising, ¢.e. the degree which is 
itself rising, the ascendant. A little further 
on (v. 133) the poet similarly expresses the 
position when Saturn rises in opposition to 
Jupiter :— 


, 
wpovopov pev rep Paivwv, PacOwv d€ re diver. 


As Saturn cannot stand above himself, he 
clearly is not himself the dpovdos, but 
above it, and as he is rising, he must be 
above the ascendant. 

‘Opocéros, as was to be expected, is ren- 
dered a nativity, horoscope, as though these 
terms denoted the same thing. In modern 
languages they do; but by ancient writers, 
except perhaps in a single passage of 
Porphyry, épocxdros is never employed as 
equivalent to a scheme of nativity, (yeveOAy) 
but always, like dpa, for the degree ascend- 
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ing. This usage is abundantly established 
by two of the very passages cited by Liddell 
and Scott from Sextus Empiricus’s Adversus 
Mathematicos (c. 12, c. 50) in support of 
their translation. Sextus says, speaking of 
the four angles (xévrpa) of an astrological 
figure :— 

récoapa pacw civat Tov dpiOpov, amrep Kow@ 
pev dvopate Kévtpa Kaodow: idtiatrepov de, Tov 
pav wpooKorov, K.T.r. 

And again, domep Genedvos THs Xaddaixis 
éort TO OTHVaL TOV WpooKdToV’ ad TOvTOU yap 
ra Aoura TOV Kéevtpwv Aap Pavera. 

Manifestly, therefore, apooxoros does not 
denote as in modern parlance the entire 
natal figure, but one of its four angles, and 
of course, the eastern angle, or place of the 
degree rising at birth. The same remark 
applies to the adjectival signification of the 
word in two passages cited from Manetho by 
Liddell and Scott (iv. 59, 125). The first is 


qv 8¢ Kizpis pepdtwv dpooxdra péyyea Nevooy. 


It would clearly be impossible for one planet 
to behold a horoscope in the modern sense of 
the term, comprehending as this does the 
entire face of the heavens, below as well 
as above the earth. The meaning is 
simply ‘If Venus aspects the ascendant.’ 
It follows that apooxorotvros (Sext. Emp. v. 
70) is wrongly rendered in Liddell and 
Scott: it does not mean the person who is 
observing the heavens, but the sign which is 
rising. 

There is a story of a Yorkshireman who, 
having married on the strength of the 
dictum of a local soothsayer, that the 
occurrence of this event would see him ‘at 
the end of his troubles,’ and having found 
himself rather at the beginning of them, 
went in no gentle mood to upbraid the sage. 
‘Ay, lad, but I did not say which end.’ 
A similar obliviousness of the fact that an 
end implies a beginning, seems to have 
afflicted Koechly when he rendered fiorép- 
povos wpys in Manetho (iv. 77, 78) 


dpdixepws Mivy 0’ bor’ Gv Bioréppovos wpys 

uri ceAnvatw Kparén oKolwwTra TEepaca, 

Bicornuta Luna quando vitam terminanti 
hora 

lumine lunari potiatur curvum iter transi- 
gens. 


Manetho is speaking here, as everywhere, 
of prognostics derived from the celestial 
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positions at birth, and it is clearly impossible 
to indicate what planet may govern the hour 
of death in the nativity of a living person. 
This would be palpable even if the poet did 
not distinctly state two lines lower down 
that it is birth and not death of which he is 
discoursing :— 


, , « ‘ > , , 
TyViKa TOL GedAnrros 6 his ev TXHpaTL Tolw 
ylveTau. 


Buoréppwv, then, denotes the initial and 
not the final limit of life, and épy, as every- 
where else, means the degree ascending, 
under which the native comes into the 
world. The word Bioréppwv does not occur 
in Liddell and Scott at all. Several words, 
however, even among those not compounded 
with wpa, are mistranslated from unacquaint- 
ance with their signification in astrology. 
The most conspicuous instances are vWopua 
and tazeivwya, which denote the exaltations 
and falls of planets, z.e. parts of the heavens 
in which they are supposed to be respectively 
strong or weak, but are most unfortunately 
rendered ascension and declination, with 
which they have nothing to do. Another 
misinterpreted word is xevodpopéw, a term 
descriptive of the condition of the moon 
when she forms no aspect before leaving the 
sign through which she is passing, and 
literally translated by the modern astro- 
logical phrase Void of course. Liddell and 
Scott render it to run alone, and omit the 
companion substantive xevodpopia. 

Many other instances (such as 6 dvaBiBa- 
Cov and 6 xarafiBafwv, with signification of 
the ascending and descending nodes of the 
moon) might be given of words whose 
peculiar astrological acceptation is omitted 
or misunderstood by lexicographers, but 
these should be the subjects of especial in- 
vestigation whenever the much desiderated 
revision of Liddell and Scott is undertaken. 
We will conclude by two instances of new 
senses which astrological writers enable us 
to note in words unconnected with their 
mystery. The singular Byzantine word 
dompos, white, is shown to mean also invisible 
by a recipe, wepi tod roujoa dompa ypappara, 
in Olivieri’s Catalogus Codicum Astrologorwm 
Graecorum (p. 108). On p. 104, 1. 25, the 
cargo of a ship arrived from Egypt is said 
to have partly consisted of ydprn dirés, 
which must mean /ank paper. 

R. Garnett. 
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THE LITERARY RELATIONS OF ‘LONGINUS’ AND MANILIUS. 


Now that Prof. Rhys Roberts’s new and 
excellent translation and edition of the 
treatise on the Sublime has recalled the 
attention of scholars and critics to this 
remarkable work, it may seem not un- 
seasonable to point out a double parallelism 
which occurs in the thirteenth chapter of 
the treatise to the beginning of the Second 
Book of Manilius’s Astronomica, 

mept typos xiii. 3 (p. 80 Roberts). peovos 
‘Hpddoros ‘Opnpixcsraros eyévero ; Srn7ixopos 
ert mpérepov 0 Te Apxidoxos, TavTwv O€ TOUTWY 
padtora & WAdrwv ad tod ‘Opnpixod ketvou 
vapatos eis avTrov pupias boas Tapatporis dzo- 
XeTEVvoGpevos. 

Manil. ii. 8-10. 

cuiusque (sc. Homeri) ex ore profusos 
Omnis posteritas latices in carmina duxit 
Amnemque in tenues ausa est diducere 
riuos. 

wept vy. xiii. 4 €or. 8 ob KAT? 7d mpaypa, 
GAN ws amd Kahov ciddv 7 tAaTpETWV 7} 
Symrovpynpatwv aroritwots. 

Manil. ii. 57, 8. 

Nostra loquar, nulli uatum debebimus ora, 
Nec furtum, sed opus ueniet. 


This resemblance of two passages closely 
following one another in each of the two 
writers, can hardly be fortuitous. Which 
was the original, which the copy? It is 
difficult to pronounce, but to me the poet’s 
expansion and diffuseness suggest that he 
was the borrower, rather than the original : 
which would completely accord with the 
modern view, recently discussed by Prof. 
Roberts and defended by Prof. Kaibel 
(Hermes 34, 107 sqq.), that the epi iyous 
was really written in the first century of 
our era. If indeed it preceded Manilius, 
whose work seems to have been published 
at the end of Augustus’s or beginning of 
Tiberius’s reign, it would be necessary to 
place the date of the zepi tous either 
very early in the first century A.D. or even 
somewhat earlier. I do not know whether 
any argument of a convincing or cogent 
kind can be alleged against this: and it is 
of course possible that the two passages of 
Manilius were the fons from which the 
writer of the epi tous drew. 


Rosrinson ELLIs. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON CATULLUS. 


xxix. 11 sqq. 
eone nomine, imperator unice, 
fuisti in ultima Occidentis insula, 
ut ista uostra diffututa mentula 
ducenties comesset aut trecenties ? 
quid est alit sinistra liberalitas ? 


The received reading of the last line, if we 
take alit for alid (aliud), undoubtedly gives a 
sense. But the question is weak and 
irrelevant. What Catullus wants to know 
is why Mamurra should be allowed to batten 
on the public revenues ; cf. 1. 19 ‘quid hunc 
malum fouetis?’ Pohl long ago conjectured 
‘quid istumalit .. . 1 (see Schwabe’s critical 
note) ; and the conjecture has lately been 
repeated. But I should think more pro- 
bable a proposal which I jotted down in the 
margin of my Baehrens full fifteen years ago : 
‘quid istam alit..% In ‘ista alit’ @ fell 
out before a. The feminine ‘istam’, ie. 
mentulam, is more biting than the mascu- 


line ; and the change of gender (‘helluatus 
est’) follows better on ‘expatrauit,’ after 
which the reference to mentula is dropped. 


paterna prima lancinata sunt bona ; 

secunda praeda Pontica ; inde tertia 

Hibera, quam scit amnis aurifer Tagus. 
20 hune gallie timetis et britannie ? 


In this old crux Palmer writes ‘habenda 
Gallica ultima et Britannica,’ and compares 
62, 13, where O has hune for habent. It is 
true that hit in abbreviated minuscules is 
almost indistinguishable from hic. But 
hiida is not so near ; though we might sup- 
pose da to have fallen out before gallie. 
Again, in the present context ‘ habenda’ is 
not so appropriate as in 3 and 4, which 
Palmer would no doubt have appealed to ; 
‘lancinata’ suggests ‘destruction’ rather than 
‘ possession.’ ‘Another suggestion, then, may 
be hazarded: Fatne. If this were once 
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written Hante, the rest of the corruption 
was a matter of course. I am glad that 
Palmer saw his way to accepting ‘ ultima et.’ 
Directly it is observed that the tradition has 
come from ttim(a)et, the barred / represent- 
ing w/, it must be acknowledged that besides 
being the most logical reading, it is also 
the easiest to arrive at. Whether Palmer’s 
further alterations Gallica and Britannica 
are inevitable is obviously a matter on 
which there may be two opinions. 
Ixviii. 135 sgq. 
quae tamen etsi uno non est contenta 
Catullo, 
rara uerecundae furta feremus erae, 
ne nimium simus stultorum more 
molesti. 
saepe etiam Iuno, maxima caelicolum, 
coniugis in culpa flagrantem quotidiana, 
noscens omniuoli plurima facta! 
Touis. 
atqui nec diuis homines componier 
aequomst 
(ingratum 
opus), 
nec tamen illa mihi, dextra deducta 
paterna, 
fragrantem 
domum : 
sed furtiua dedit 
nocte, 
ipsius ex ipso dempta uiri gremio. 


140 


tremuli tolle parentis 


Assyrio uenit odore 


mira munuscula 


Tam compelled to print this passage in 
its full context, because Palmer, who devotes 
an appendix to it, though accepting my 
opus (for onus) in v. 142 does not admit my 
punctuation, and its interpretation and 
emendation depend almost entirely upon the 
view which we take of its connexion with 
its context. 

Palmer observes that “it is curious 
that two directly opposite senses of 139 
seem right to different critics. Baehrens, 
who proposes flagrantem concipit tram (or 
contigit) thus writes : ‘ saepe luno ob laesam 
fidemn coniugalem in iram exardescit si sentit 
(nouam) mariti perfidiam: haec sententia 
ut adsit omnia flagitant.’ 1 will not go so 
far as to say omnia: the lines 135 to 137 
will suit either view, but 141, 142 are 
absolutely inconsistent with the ordinary in- 
terpretation.” Further on he parapbrases 
as follows : ‘My mistress is not content with 
me alone. What of that? Even Juno has 
had to complain of Jove’s infidelity. But 
she is a goddess (and has a right to com- 
plain), Iam only a mortal: therefore away 
with complaints on thy part, Catullus.’ 


1 So Palmer reads with the MSS, and it may stand. 


In my text of Catullus I adopted the 
view which is involved in the emendations of 
Lachmann (‘flagrantem concoquit iram’), 
Santen, Hertzberg and others: but I now 
believe that of Baehrens and Palmer to be 
right. Palmer indeed goes too far when he 
says that “141, 142areabsolutely inconsistent 
with the ordinary interpretation which is 
‘sheer nonsense.’”’ It is not sheer nonsense 
to make Catullus say: ‘I will put up with 
my mistress’s peccadilloes. Even Juno has 
often done so with Jove’s infidelities. And 
yet [this comparison makes too much of my 
troubles ; for] mortals should not be com- 
pared to gods and goddesses.’ But this 
method of interpretation does not face the 
fact that Catullus is not likely to have fallen 
into the more artificial thought. If he had 
desired to draw an argument from Juno 
swallowing her indignation, he would surely 
have argued thus: ‘Swallow then your 
wrath, Catullus, as Juno has done. Imitate 
her. Asa mortal, what better example could 
you have than a goddess?’ And if there ever 
was a female in the world who would not 
‘swallow’ her anger, that female would be 
Juno, whose furious jealousy is a theme 
of all the ancient muses. 

With this view of the passage Palmer 
struck into a new path by reading ‘ coniugis 
in culpa flagrans est questa Dianae.’ The 
palaeographical ingenuity of the conjecture 
is great ; but its weakness exegetically was, 
we may well conjecture, apparent to its 
author himself. “ But it will be said, why 
should Juno complain to: Diana? What 
help could Diana give her? I reply that 
she could give her consolation and sympathy, 
and if Juno must have a confidante, who 
more likely on such an occasion than the 
goddess of chastity.” Thisisplainly sheer hy- 
pothesis, and one might well rejoin: Who less 
likely than the goddess whose ears she had 
clouted with her own quiver? Homer, Z/. 21. 
491. It seems only too clear that Palmer’s 
ingenious fancy that Diana lurked in the 
concluding letters of the line has blinded 
him to the ira, which every previous critic 
had seen was demanded by flagrantem. In 
considering how we should restore the line 
we must start with the reading of O, ‘ flag- 
rantem cotidiana’; for G’s quotidiana is 
obviously a further corruption. na is letter 
for letter the equivalent of ira, the m of 
‘ flagrantem’ has come from 3, i.e. e¢ (which 
has come from ea)* and cotidia is not far 
from canduit: for the codices of Catullus 


2 For the confusion of e¢ and m see Prop. 4, 11, 
21, cited in Silua Maniliana p. 21. The confusion 
of et, cx and ¢ is discussed 7b. pp. 63 sqq. 
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often confuse a and o (e.g. 63-43, 81; 64, 
328) as well as wand a@ (14, 19 ; 29, 17). 
We thus get ‘flagrante! excanduit ira’ ; in- 
canduit would indeed be somewhat nearer to 
the MSS., but it is doubtful whether in the 
age of Catullus it would have been em- 
ployed in a metaphorical sense. The word, 
if used at all by him (for at 64, 13 incanuit, 
the correction in O, may be right) is quite 
differently used, whereas for ‘excanduit ’ 
compare Cic. Z'usc. 4, 43 ‘nisi ira excan- 

1 Some may prefer flagrant?, and there is exactly 


the same doubt at Prop. 4, 7, 48, ‘ardente (or 
ardenti, MSS. ardent)e nostro dotem habitura rogo.’ 


* 


duerit fortitudo’ and, of slighted women, 
Juvenal 10, 327 ‘nec Stheneboea minus quam 
Cressa excanduit.’ The connexion of the 
whole passage is then as follows: ‘I must 
make allowances for the occasional lapses of 
a usually faithful mistress. Juno herself 
has to put up with infidelities which make 
her blaze with indignation. And yet 
(unlike me) she is no mere mortal (nec 141) 
and (unlike me) she is after all said and 
done (tamen) not bound (nec 143) to Jupiter 
by unsanctioned ties.’ 
J. P. Posteate. 


NOTES ON SILIUS ITALICUS. 


I-IV. 


THERE are a few points in connection with 
the textual criticism of Silius Italicus which 
I hope will be borne in mind by those who 
may read these notes. The first is that our 
poet wrote, if not with ingenium, at least 
with cura, so that slovenliness that is 
pardonable enough in more inspired writers 
is in the case of Silius’s text more likely to 
be due to corruption. Secondly, of the four 
MSS. LFOV, LF occupy an entirely superior 
position, and where OV offer a better reading 
I believe it has generally been arrived at by 
conjecture. This is a point I hope to 
examine at some other time. Again the 
whole question of the importance of the 
readings of the lost Cologne manuscript is 
extremely difficult. Our chief authorities 
are Modius and Heinsius. The difficulties 
attending the use of Modius’s statements for 
this purpose have been clearly shown by 
Blass (Textesquellen, pp. 189 sqq.) and Thilo 
(Jahrbiicher fiir cl. Phil. 1891, pp. 591 sqq.), 
and an example may be found in my note 
on ii. 614. Heinsius’s statements, though 
definite, are also liable at times to grave 
suspicion (Blass, 7. c. pp. 205 sqq., Thilo, 7. ¢. 
pp. 595 sqq.): of the various causes for this 
I wish two specially noticed. In the same 
edition in which H. entered his collation of 
this MS., he also entered notes from two 
other MSS. and some old editions (e.g. Parma 
and Aldine)and emendations of other scholars 
and himself: it is extremely probable, as 
Thilo shows, /.c., that he sometimes confused 
the reading of an edition with that of C. In 
the second place, Drakenborch no doubt 
edited Heinsius’s critical notes—as he cer- 


tainly has his extracts from Modius, 
Perhaps the best example to show how 
doubtful we must be as regards assuming 
a reading of C is iv. 4. Here S have 
wrongly iactatur fama, the right reading 
being undoubtedly iactantem facta. Hein- 
sius’s note in Drakenborch runs ‘scribe 
tactantem facta ex Coloniensi libro.’ But, 
as Bauer notes, since Blass pointed out the 
fact that iactantem facta was a conjecture 
made by Livincius, it is generally assumed 
that either Heinsius or his editor made a 
mistake in the matter. But apart from the 
uncertainty as regards C’s readings, even 
where we feel confident of having a reading 
of that MS., both Blass (/. ¢. p. 249) and 
Thilo (2. c. p. 612) agree that if it differs 
from that of S it must be judged by its 
intrinsic merits, This is too generally for- 
gotten. Bauer certainly pays too much 
respect to the lost MS. In iv. 773, for 
example, he has excluded from the text the 
reading of S which Blass rightly preferred 
to that of C. 


322 sqq. 
aut hydro imbutas, bis noxia tela, sagittas 
contendit mneruo, atque insultat fraude 
pharetrae, 
Dacus ut armiferis Geticae telluris in oris 
spicula, quae patrio gaudens acuisse ueneno 
fundit, ete. 


Bauer adopts Heinsius’s conjecture ‘ qui’ for 
‘quae’ in 325. I think it is unnecessary, 
if we put a comma after ‘neruo’ and take 
‘atque ’—‘ pharetrae’ as parenthetical and 80 
equivalent to ‘insultans fr. ph.’ : ‘spicula’ 
is then the object of ‘contendit.’ Silius is 
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bold in the matter of parenthesis, as xvii. 
955 sqg. will show. So in xvi. 125 sqq. I 
believe ‘sic sic’ belong to ‘duret,’ the 
words ‘ portentaque...condite’ being paren- 
thetic. 


373 8qq. 


surgebat cumulo certatim prorutus agger 

obstabatque iacens uallum ni _protinus 
instent 

hinc atque hinc acies media pugnare ruina. 


The wall of the Saguntines has just 
fallen. In 373 S read ‘certantem,’ LF 
correcting to ‘certantum.’ This Bauer 
reads, but in vol. ii. pref. p. vi. he follows 
Thilo in reading the vulgate ‘certatim’ 
which, according to Heinsius, was also the 
reading of the Cologne MS. But with 
regard to this reading, (1) Heinsius is 
practically at variance with Modius on the 
point, for the latter in Novant. Lect. ep. 
xlvi. deals with this passage, draws attention 
to the Cologne reading ‘ prorutus agger,’ but 
says not a word to show that the MS. did 
not read, as his vulgate did, ‘certantum.’ 
(2) To describe men as vying with each 
other in pulling down a wall or a tree is 
natural enough (cp. Verg. Aen. ii. 628), but 
to apply the expression to the object when 
once it has fallen seems to me quite out of 
place. On the other hand, I quite agree 
that ‘certantum’ is impossible : it cannot = 
‘eorum qui certantes occubuerant,’ and the 
thought occurs further on (418 sqq.). I 
think the reading should be :— 


surgebat cumulis etiam tum prorutus agger. 


Iimagine ‘setiamtum’ was read ‘certan- 
tum,’ ‘s’ and ‘c’ being not rarely confused, 
and such readings as ‘facta, flecta’ for 
‘fata, freta’ (xiv. 514) make it quite 
possible for ‘t’ to become ‘ct’ or ‘rt.’ 
*Cumuli’ would soon be altered to ‘cumulo.’ 
The whole idea is, of course, from Lucan, ili. 
508 ‘procubuit maiorque iacens apparuit 
agger.’ Silius’s ‘etiam tum’ corresponds to 
the ‘ maiorque’ of Lucan, with less exagger- 
ation. 


386 sqq. This passage has not received 
the attention it requires. The difficulties 
are these :— 

(a) 386-8. Murrus slays Hiberus. That 
he is slain is shown not only by 388 (¢ ora sin- 
gultantia leto’) but by the nature of his 
wound ‘in inguine’: ep. Hom. J/. xiii. 569, 
Ov. Met. v. 133, ‘letifer ille locus’ and 
many other passages. In Verg. Aen. x. 786, 


the addition ‘sed vires haud pertulit’ is 
important. 

(6) 389-90. Murrus exclaims in triumph, 
‘hac iter est vosis.’ Of course ‘ uobis’ can 
easily =‘ you Carthaginians’ : still, it seems 
to me the plural would be better after more 
Carthaginians had fallen. Cp. 400 below. 

(c) 391 sgg. Hiberus reappears (!) ‘in- 
staurans pugnam,’ and, as if now mentioned 
for the first time, receives his biography 
from the poet, and is then once more slain ! 

(d) 397 sqqg. Ladmus comes to avenge 
him, but Murrus slays him also, saying, 
‘(haec dextera) iam post uulnera uulgi 
Hannibalem uobis comitem dabit’: in 
spite of which he continues slaying the 
masses until 419. Contrast with this the 
natural order of the similar passage iv. 265 
899. 

(e) Then, at 420, we have the abrupt 
‘tum ductorem—poscit.’ 

Point (c) troubled Barth. Drakenborch, 
however, explains: ‘ Murrus hastam quidem 
in inguine eius defigit et ora leto singultantia 
calcat non vero plane occidit.’ (The italics 
are mine.) Ruperti seems to have accepted 
this (though his conjecture ‘ caede’ for ‘leto’ 
=‘sanguine’ betrays uneasiness) and so, I 
imagine, Bauer. The other points do not 
seem to have occurred to any one, and of 
course the importance attached to them will 
depend somewhat on our estimate of Silius’s 
powers. 

As regards the matter of Hiberus, it 
seems to me that some corrector must have 
misunderstood ‘instaurantem pugnas’ (a 
Vergilian phrase, denoting the renewal of 
fighting after a pause) and so imagined 
‘Hiberus’ had been described as fighting 
before. He accordingly altered the name 
which originally stood at the end of 387. 
Even if 388 really belongs to this man, it is 
just possible the corrector did not under- 
stand the full force of ‘singultantia leto’ as 
we have seen Drakenborch miss it. 

I believe, however, that originally after 387 
followed 403-419—a description of Murrus’s 
victorious career, at the conclusion of which 
the ruins ‘smoke with slaughter.’ Then 
came 388 sqgqg.: Murrus trampled on the 
dead and uttered his triumphant words. 
Hiberus then rallied his companions (observe 
that ‘instaurantis pugnam’ is now much 
more intelligible) and resumed the attack. 
He is slain and Ladmus follows. Murrus 
slays him, saying, ‘ Now I will send Hanni- 
bal to accompany you.’ 420 sqq. then 
follow on 402—to my mind very smoothly. 

This, I imagine, was the order the 
corrector had before him. On finding 
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‘Hiberum’ he at once looked back to 
see if he was previously mentioned. Only 
two names which suited the metre offered 
themselves : the name at the end of 387 and 
‘ Hiempsal’ and ‘ Hiarba’ in 408 and 417. 
The first was preferred as the other two are 
clearly killed. The transposition of the 
lines may have been made afterwards so 
as to join the two notices of Hiberus. 


IT. 
299 sqq. . 


an nunc ille novi caecus caligine regni 

externas arces quatit ? haud Tirynthia tuta, 

(sic propria luat hoc poena nec misceat urbis 

fata suis) nune hoc, hoc inquam tempore 
muros 

oppugnat, Carthago, tuos 
armis. 


teque obsidet 


So the lines stand in Ruperti and Bauer. 
The older edd. read ‘ut’ in 300 (as LF) 
with impossible interpretation. ‘Haud’ is 
the reading of C according to Heinsius, who 
wished to adopt it, altering ‘an’ in 299 to 
‘haud’ also. It seems to me probable that 
S had ‘aut’ (so OV) and this seems prefer- 
able. The mark of interrogation will 
therefore be moved to the end of the line. 
By this means (1) we avoid the marked 
division of the line into two metrically 
equal halves (a blemish not uncommon in 
Sil., but not to be forced upon him) ; (2) the 
‘sic’ clause seems much less awkward, 
coming as it now does directly before the 
emphatic ‘nunc’ clause with its repetitions 
‘hoe, hoe, tuos, te.’ 


374 sqq. 
ut deinde resedit 

factaque censendi patrum de more potestas 
hic Hannon reddi propere certamine rapta 
instat et auctorem uiolati foederis addit 
tum uero attoniti, ceu templo irrumperet 

hostis, 
exsiluere patres, Latioque id uerteret omen 
orauere deum. 


Lines 375-377 were not in C, which else- 
where omits lines, though not more than 
one at a time: certainly the mere fact of 
the omission is of no great importance, and 
as Dr. Postgate has pointed out to me, the 
similarity of the endings of 374 and 377 is 
quite enough to explain it. As regards 
their intrinsic merits, they seem to me to 
suit their context perfectly. The Senate of 
Carthage has met to consider what answer 
must be made to the Roman embassy sent 
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thither to complain of Hannibal’s siege of 
Saguntum. Hanno delivers a violent attack 
upon that general, pointing out that he is 
really besieging Carthage itself, and that 
the Romans are invincible, concluding with 
the remark that if they give up the war 
much bloodshed will be saved. To this 
speech Gestar makes a_ scornful reply, 
concluding with the words ‘ nostrique solu- 
tas ductoris seruate manus.’ These words 
seemingly refer to the surrender of H. to 
the Romans: if so, it is the first mention of 
the proposal, for Hanno’s speech contains 
not a word to this effect. If we keep the 
doubtful lines the sense is that on Gestar 
resuming his seat the senate is called on to 
make definite proposals and Hanno advo- 
cates the restoration of all captures and 
surrender of H. The Carthaginians are as 
amazed as if an enemy burst into their 
midst. 

As for those who simply omit the lines 
and join ‘tum uero’ to ‘ut resedit,’ one may 
note (1) ‘tum uero’ in Sil. always intro- 
duces a fresh sentence (592 below, iv. 615, 
806, vi. 514, ix. 644, x. 247, xii. 741, xv. 
146, xvi. 434, 695, xvii. 558), (2) the out- 
break of the senate is absurd after Gestar’s 
speech, whereas after Hanno’s definite 
proposal it is perfectly natural, (3) ‘id 
omen’ can hardly, as Bauer thinks, refer to 
370 sqg. or 373. Thilo’s assumption that 
lines describing a special portent have fallen 
out is better than this, but to my mind 
quite unnecessary. 

In passing, I may observe that I believe 
383 is also perfectly right. Fabius is 
probably outside the senate house during 
this debate (Ruperti assumes his presence, 
but I see no proof of it: 368 certainly is 
none), and ‘sensit’ may refer simply to 
information, etc. received by him. He sees 
the general feeling and demands an audience. 
Bauer adopts Koch’s ‘consilium,’ but I do 
not believe it could be used thus for 
‘decision’ and ‘uocatis’ has absolutely no 
force, with this reading. 


435-6 


iuxta triste 
poenae 
Regulus. 


decus pendet sub imagine 


This reading is intelligible, ‘decus’ being in 
apposition to the sentence, but I cannot 


help thinking ‘ pendit’ better. ‘ Decus sub 
im. p.’ will then stand for ‘poenam de- 
coram. Stat. Zh. v. 322 seems very 
similar, ‘solio considere patris supplicium 
datur,’ where ‘ supplicium’= what is meant 
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for an honour but is in reality a punish- 
ment. Compare also vi, 114 where R.’s son 


speaks of ‘ poenae nobilitate paternae.’ 


614-615 


princeps Tisiphone lentum indignata paren- 
tem 
pressit ouans capulum, etc. 


The subject is the slaying of their 
families, etc. by the Saguntines when unable 
to hold out against H. Thilo (/. ¢. p. 616) 
takes ‘ parentem’ to be singular for plural 
and to include relatives. This is perhaps 
possible, as Sil. is fond of the collective 
singular. Would it not be better to read 
‘ pauentum ’—‘ the reluctant sword of those 
who trembled at the horrible deed they 
were doing?’ Cp. V. FI. iii. 264 where the 
Maenad ‘ pauet ad ora Pentheos’ on coming 
to her senses. If once ‘pauentum’ was 
read ‘parentum’ (which LL! has _ over 
‘parentem ’) the change to parentem might 
easily occur: cp. iv. 410 where LF have 
‘parentem’ for ‘parentum.’ As for the 
change of ‘ pauentum’ to ‘ parentum’ com- 
pare e.g. vii. 497 where we have ‘fauorem’ 
in S$ for ‘furorem.’ Misreading of ‘ indig- 
naTa’ would help matters, such endings as 
V. F. ii. 229 ‘nata parensque,’ Lue. iv. 563 
‘natusque parenti’ being common in such 
context. I must call attention to Modius’ 
words which are generally assumed to 
testify to C here. He simply quotes the 
lines with ‘ parentum’ and (618) ‘aduersa,’ 
and says, ‘quae parua omnino mutatione ita 
scribendum putabam’ and then alters to 
‘parentem’ and ‘auersa.’ Of MSS. he says 
not a word ; his words certainly suggest an 
emendation of his own. 


625-626 
nec tamen 


Erinnys 
incutit atque atros insibilat ore tumores. 


euasisse datur: nam uerbera 


‘Tumores’ is generally explained ‘ iras,’ 
Aen. vi. 49 ‘rabie fera corde tument’ and 
‘tumida ira’ being quoted. The nearest 
parallel would surely be Aen. viii. 40 ‘tumor 
omnis et irae’ imitated by Sil. xv. 689 
‘iram tantosque...tumores.’ However, in 
the latter place ‘tumores’ has certainly in 
part its common meaning of ‘pride,’ and 
Vergil by adding ‘irae’ explains the special 
force of ‘tumor’ in the other passage. Sil. 
has tumor = pride, iii. 246, viii. 545, xiv. 
117. I doubt if he would use the word to 
mean anger unless the context helped. The 
epithet ‘atros’ seems very strange also, It 


is, however, only O that has ‘tumores,’ 
LFV having ‘timores,’ Of course LFV 
may have made a mistake, as all four MSS. 
have done in reading ‘timore,’ viii. 545. 
But I think ‘timores’ much more suitable 
here, with the meaning ‘cause for fear,’ 
which is found elsewhere. The epithet 
‘ater’ is applied to fear by Lucretius and 
Vergil, and Silius himself writes ‘ atram’ 
(‘mentem’) in 355 above in the sense of 
cowardly. A slight point in favour of 
‘timores’ is to be found in the similar 
description of the Lemnian crime in Val. 
Fl. ii. The similarity of the two passages 
may be seen from the following quotations. 
Both poets borrow from Ovid, Met. iv. 481 
sqq. in describing the attendants of the 
Fury or Venus (Sil. 549 sgq., Val. 204 sqq.), 
both levy upon den. v. for the disguise 
which she assumes (Sil. 553 sqq., Val. 141) ; 
with Silius’ description 558 sqgq. ‘ uultus 
induta, disiecta crinem, lacerata genas,’ com- 
pare Val, 102 sgq. ‘neque alma uultum, 
crinem subnectitur, suffecta genas.’ There 
is a close resemblance between Sil. 562 and 
Val. 219-—extending even to the slight 
enallage whereby 8. after writing ‘meum’ 
writes ‘nostras noctes’ for the same person, 
and Val. has ‘me’ and just after ‘ nostras 
noctes.’ In 609 sqq. Silius’s Fury plunges 
all in gloom with the smoke of her 
torch, Valerius’s Venus does much the same. 
With Sil. 615 ‘cunctantemque impulit 
ensem,’ compare Val. 215 ‘cunctantibus 
inuenit enses.’ Val. has two parallels to 
the lines now before us: in 214 Venus 
‘uerbere uictas in thalamos agit,’ and then 
224 he writes ‘SED TEMPTARE FUGAM prohibet 
METUS.’ Just as Sil. mentions ‘ uerbera,’ so 
I believe he mentioned ‘ metus,’ or ‘ timores.’ 


III. 
ears, ? ‘ : 
72-73 iamque aegra timoris 
Roma tuos numeret lacrimandos matribus 

annos. 


So the vulgate, but as S. has ‘numera,’ 
Bauer reads ‘numerat (V.’s correction). I 
think a wish or the like is necessary, and 
would suggest 


Roma, tuis numera lacrimandos matribus 
annos. 


The sudden apostrophe to Rome is awk- 
ward, after H. has addressed his son in 
70 sqq., and this may have led to the mis- 
interpretation of ‘tuis’ and emendation. 
That it is not too awkward for S. will, I 
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think, be clear on inspection of iv. 125-28: 
here the poet in four consecutive lines writes 
‘ tibi, te, tibi’ referring respectively to Han- 
nibal, Jupiter, and Scipio. The change of 
‘i’ to ‘o’ or vice versa is common in these 
MSS.: in particular, I would refer to vii. 
528 where for ‘ualli...munimine’ §S. have 
‘nullo m.’ and viii. 270 where for ‘ pelli 
Libyas Romamque leuari hoste’ LFO read 
‘bello,’ ete. 


328-329 
mirus amor populo cum pigra incanuit actas 
imbelles iamdudum annos praeuertere saxo. 


Bauer adopts Bentley’s ‘fato,’ but I can- 
not see how ‘fato’ was likely to be altered 
in favour of the much less obvious ‘saxo,’ and 
it seems a very unfortunate word to use 
absolutely for suicide, In ii. 142 Mopsus 
seizes the ‘saxum’ which has slain his son 
and tries to commit suicide with it: ep. Tac. 
A.iv.45. I should, however, prefer to take 
‘saxo’ in the sense of ‘ by hurling themselves 
from a rock’: cp. the Roman use of ‘saxum’ 
(the Tarpeian rock): Cic. has ‘ proposita 
cruce aut saxo,’ Tac. ‘robur et saxum mini- 
tantium.’ 


463-4 


at gregis illapsu fremebundo territus acris 
expauit moles Rhodanus. 


‘Gregis’ refers to Hannibal’s elephants 
crossing the river. As regard ‘acris’ Rup. 
takes it with Rhodanus. In xiii. 345 Sil. 
has ‘uolucris’ masculine and perhaps also 
x. 351, though there I am inclined to take 
‘uolucris’ with Heinsius as accusative. Drak. 
asks what ‘ tenebrae uolucres’ can mean, but 
I think Sil. had in his mind Vergil’s ‘celeris 
auras,’ Aen. iv. 270, in a similar context. 
Anyhow I see no reason to suppose Sil. 
wrote ‘acris’ here for ‘Rhodanus’: it is 
simple to refer the word to ‘gregis’ or ‘moles.’ 
But with Thilo (p. 617) I much prefer 
Heinsius’s ‘atras’: no one seems to have 
noted its support by ix. 570: ‘appellitur 
atra Mole fera’; Heins. himself only citing 
‘nigranti dorso’ iv. 618, and Drak. only 
adding passages that, at most, show that 
the Romans applied the epithets ‘niger’ or 
‘nigrans’ to them. 


IV. 
131 contra'laeta Bogus Tyrio canit omina 
regi. 


So the vulgate. O has ‘omnia,’ and though 
I do not give the MS. any great credit for 
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the reading, which is no doubt accidental, I 
believe that Sil. probably wrote ‘omnia,’ as 
he wrote ‘omnia dura,’ vii. 577 ‘omnia 
magna,’ xvi. 33, and his authority Livy has 
‘dei mihi laeta omnra portendere,’ where 
Weissenborn makes no change. In ix. 262 
on the other hand V.’s omina seems de- 
sirable. 


140 sqgq. A spear is almost spent when 
Catus gallops in its way: 


sic elanguescens et iam casura, petitum 
inuenit uulnus caedemque accepit ab hoste 
cornus et oblatae stetit inter tempora frontis. 


In 141 F reads ‘sedemque.’ Stat. 7h. x. 
656 ‘omne sedet telum: nulli sine caedibus 
ictus’ shows that either is possible. ‘Sedem,’ 
however, seems to me ‘ exquisitius’ and so 
preferable in a silver poet. Sil. uses ‘ sedeo’ 
of a weapon several times (e.g. i. 540 ‘ femine 
aduerso librata cuspide sedit). Ov. M. iii. 
88 (a man retires from danger, just as here 
he rushes into it) ‘ plagamque sedere Cedendo 
arcebat.’ ‘Sedem’ also seems to me to give 
more variety after ‘vulnus’ and to suit 
‘jam iam casura.’ I must admit, however, 
that in iv. 735 below 8. has ‘sedibus’ for 
‘caedibus ’ (and possibly also iii. 617). 


179-180 
hasta uiri femur et pariter per nuda uolantis 
ilia sedit equi. 


In 179 ‘nuda’ is the reading of Ch. 
LOV have ‘anhela,’ F has ‘unda.’ Thilo 
(p. 605) from the latter fact assumes that 
the St. Gall MS. had ‘nuda.’ But in the 
first place ‘anhela’ is surely a very remark- 
able emendation for a simple word like 
‘nuda.’ And if ‘anhela’ was spelt ‘anela’ 
it is guite conceivable that F should read it 
‘unda,’ el and d being the commonest of 
confusions. If C really had ‘nuda’ it may 
simply have misread ‘anela’ in the same 
way and then transposed. The man is 
spurring his horse and the spear goes 
through his thigh and the horse’s flank : we 
may compare Stat. Zeb. xi. 509, where the 
rider ‘laxato genu’ avoids the wound in his 
‘femur’ which the horse receives in the 
‘ilia’: also Val. Fl. vi. 259 where ‘ilibus’ 
has been suggested by Dr. Postgate 
for ‘frigidus.’ ‘Anhelus’ is used of horses 
at least twice by Sil. : the force of it here is 
similar to that of ‘extentum’ in Ov. MV. xii. 
477—‘ extentum cursu latus eruit hasta qua 
uir equo commissus erat.’ [After writing 
this note I see Bauer is now in favour of 
‘anhela ;’ the possibility of ‘anela’ and 
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‘unda’ being confused has occurred to him 
also. | 


186 sqq. 
tum Remulum (sternit). .. . 
et Clanium dubia meditatus cuspideuulnus. 


So MSS. and all edd. The meaning can 
only be that he paused a moment, uncertain 
whom to wound, and then chose Clanius. 
But it seems more natural to suppose Sil. 
meant that Cl. was poising his weapon in 
doubt at what part of his foe to aim it when 
Orixus killed him. Barth therefore con- 
jectured ‘ meditatum,’ but ‘ meditantem’ is 
surely better. In 4 of this book 8 have 
‘jactatur ’ for ‘iacvantem.’ Cp. in particular 
xvii. 438 ‘Silarum meditantem in proelia 
telo Praevenit,’ and ii. 125 sqq., vii. 659 
for similar episodes. 


756 sqq. 


non cetera membra moratur 
in pretium belli dare, si uictoria poscat, 
satque putat lucis Capitolia cernere uictor 
qua petat atque Italum feriat qua comminus 
hostem. 


The vulgate here is ‘queat’ (Basle ed. of 
1522) for ‘petat’ of the MSS. Bauer keeps 
S without any explanation. Lefebvre ex- 
plained ‘petat cernere = eat cernere’ and is 
justly censured by Ruperti: I think the 
meaning is ‘he thinks it sight enough if he 
can see the way by which. he is to make for 
the Capitol in the hour of victory, if he can 
see where he can meet his foes at close 
quarters.’ 

Watrer ©, Summers. 





NOTES ON TACITUS’S AGRICOLA. 


ix. 3 and 4, tristitiam et adrogantiam et 
avaritiam exuerat. These words break the 
connexion of ideas, and Furneaux sums up 
that “the balance of argument is strongly 
If we put them 


against their genuineness.” 
after ‘deminuit,’ we shall get a continua- 
tion to ‘ ubi officio,’ etc., and also an intro- 


ductory clause to integritatem—fuerit.’ 
(I would also accept Bihren’s ‘ amaritiem’ 
for ‘avaritiam,’ as the sense of the latter 
with ‘ exuerat’ is given in ‘ abstinentiam.’) 

For clearness, then, I transcribe the whole 
passage :— 

“jam vero tempora curarum remissionum- 
que divisa : ubi conventus ac iudicia posce- 
rent, gravis, intentus, severus, et saepius 
misericors : ubi officio satis factum, nullam 
ultra potestatis personam : [sc. ‘egit’ with 
Gudeman]. Nec illi, quod est rarissimum, 
aut facilitas auctoritatem, aut severitas 
amorem deminuit. Tristitiam et adrogan- 
tiam et amaritiem exuerat: integritatem 
atque abstinentiam in tanto viro referre 
iniuria virtutum fuerit.’ 

xliv. 3 & 4. Gudeman puts ‘ opibus— 
contigerant’ (C’. R. Oct. ’97) before ‘quippe’ 
and attaches ‘ filia—superstitibus’ to ‘ po- 
terat.’ 

I believe this sense is the right one, but it 
certainly is open to Furneaux’ objection 
that we should expect ‘tamen’ rather than 


“quippe.’ 


If we read the words in their old place as 
a parenthesis (and these are not uncommon 
in the Agricola), and perhaps put ‘enim’ 
before ‘nimiis,’ we shall be able to keep 
Gudeman’s sense: thus: 

“ Et ipse quidem...aevum peregit. quippe 
et vera bona quae in virtutibus sita sunt, 
impleverat, et consulari ac triumphalibus 
ornamentis praedito quid aliud adstruere 
fortuna poterat (opibus [enim] nimiis non 
gaudebat, speciosae non contigerant), filia 
atque uxore superstitibus ?” 

xv. 3. “alterius manum centuriones, al- 
terius servos vim et contumelias miscere.” 

My suggestion here is merely one of in- 
terpretation: ‘manum’ is, as far as I 
know, always translated ‘ band’: e.g. ‘the 
attendant troop, his centurions’ (Furneaux): 
‘suite and centurions’ (others). I would 
render ‘hand’ i.e. the ‘heavy hand’; cf. 
Cie de Imp. Pomp. xiii. 39. ‘ut non modo 
manus tanti exercitus sed ne vestigium 
quidem cuiquam pacato nocuisse dicatur.’ 
The explanation seems to me simple and 
natural and it makes the centurions responsi- 
ble, as in Ann. xiv. 31, 2, for oppression. 

Then ‘manum...vim et contumelias mis- 
cere is by zeugma for ‘manum inicere’ ‘ vim 
...miscere’: moreover there is a chiasmus, 


much beloved of Tacitus. 
W. C. F. Watters. 
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DID AGRICOLA INVADE IRELAND? 


Tac. Aor. xxiv.: quinto expeditionum 
anno, nave prima transgressus, ignotas ad 
id tempus gentes crebris simul ac prosperis 
proeliis domuit ; eamque partem Britanniae 
quae Hiberniam aspicit copiis instruxit in 
spem magis quam ob formidinem. 

A German writer, Prof. W. Pfitzner, was, 
I believe, the first to suppose that in the 
passage just quoted ignotas gentes means 
Ireland. Pfitzner’s reasons were foolish 
and his conclusion generally rejected, but 
new reasons have lately been adduced by 
an American scholar, Prof. Gudeman, who 
has published them in the ‘ Proceedings’ of 
the American Philological Association for 
July, 1898 (vol. xxix., pp. xxxvi.—ix.). 
He brings forward nine points, I propose to 
consider these new reasons, and I trust Prof. 
Gudeman, if he ever reads these lines, will 
pardon a criticism which rejects all of his 
nine points, and maintains that ignotas gentes 
has no reference to Ireland. 

(1) It is urged that ignotas gentes cannot 
well denote the Caledonians, since, in ch. 
xxii., tertius annus novas gentes wperuit, and as 
the Caledonians are there meant, they cannot 
be here meant. But not all the Caledonians 
were discovered in xxii. And if there is 
awkwardness in the use of tgnotas after 
novas when both words refer to the Cale- 
donians, there is equal awkwardness if they 
refer to different tribes. Besides, it is hard 
to see what Tacitus could have done to 
escape Mr. Gudeman’s criticism. He had 
to say that the campaigns of chs. xxii. and 
xxiv. were advances, and that of xxiii. were 
limited to consolidation: he was bound 
somehow to say the same thing twice. 

(2) It is urged further that the fleet was 
first used as an integral part of the offensive 
forces in the campaign of ch. xxv.: there- 
fore it could not have been so used in xxiv., 
but must have been employed only as trans- 
port. That is quite true, but quite 
immaterial. In xxiv. Agricola transported 
his troops somewhere ; he did not then use 
his fleet as an integral part of his offensive 
forces, so the ordinary view involves no 
contradictions. 

(3) It is urged that transgressus could be 
used of crossing to [reland, but not of 
sailing from the north-west corner of 
Britain to the Clyde. I cannot conceive 
why. If Agricola sailed from Chester to 
Cumberland, or from Cumberland to Kirk- 
cudbright, or from Ayr to Bute, or made any 


such voyage, transgredi seems a good term, 
I know the coast and should certainly accept 
and use the word myself. 

(4) It is urged that ‘according to the 
fixed usage in Latin, gue, when writing two 
sentences, never adds something intimately 
connected with the preceding,’! and there- 
fore the words eamque, etc. must refer to 
Ireland, not Scotland. Mr. Gudeman’s 
premisses here seem to me to prove the 
exact opposite. The sentence eamque, ete, 
is intimately connected with Ireland: 
therefore we should conclude that égnotas 
gentes are not the Irish. But surely the 
natural sense of the passage is obvious 
enough, that Agricola (i) conquered certain 
unnamed tribes, presumably Caledonian, 
and also (ii) set about preparing to invade 
Ireland. 

(5) It is urged that Tacitus establishes 
his transitions from subject to subject with 
immense skill and provides clues or catch- 
words for the sequels. Here the clue in the 
end of ch. xxiii. is swmmotis velut in aliam 
insulam hostibus, where insulam, or aliam 
insulam, foreshadows Ireland. The adroit- 
ness of Tacitean transitions is well known, 
but is this an instance? Avs est celare artem, 
but this seems to conceal a good deal more: 
it is so subtle that it would never be 
noticed at all. Besides, it does not prove 
Mr. Gudeman’s conclusion. If insulam be 
a clue, it is equally appropriate whether 
Tacitus meant to talk of the invasion of 
Ireland or of a plan to invade Ireland. 

(6) It is urged that, if Ireland were not 
invaded, ch. xxiv. about Ireland is irrele- 
vant. Why? The campaign of ch. xxiv., 
IT hold, included, as a salient feature, some 
preparations for an invasion of Ireland. 
The invasion never came off, and this is a 
fit place for noticing its possibility. 

(7) I do not fully understand the next 
point, which seems complicated by a mis- 
print. But the gist is that if he invaded 
Ireland, Agricola was acting with wonted 
prudence, while if tgnotas gentes be Cale- 
donian, he showed improbable rashness. 
I do not see why. 

(8) It is urged that the words in spem 
magis quam ob formidinem are senseless if 


1 This rule about que is usually put exactly the 
other way, %.e. that close connection is implied, 
but neither rule is at all absolute: see the exx. in 
Gerber and Graef., or compare the end of Agr. xxi. 
with the second sentence of xxii. 
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the Caledonians are meant. Of course they 
are. Agricola posted troops somewhere in 
hope of invading Ireland later, not from fear 
that Irish seamen might plunder the Roman 
coasts. The words proclaim aloud that the 
invasion was a spes, not a fact. This is, of 
course, the usual way of taking the words. 
I do not see why it is ignored and a straw 
theory set up to be demolished. 

(9) Lastly, Mr. Gudeman meets the objec- 
tion that Tacitus carefully avoids saying 
that Ireland was invaded. He claims to 
rebut it easily : I do not think he has really 
faced it all. He calls the invasion a fiasco, 
not remarkable enough to claim long notice, 
and so forth. The fiasco is a pure assump- 
tion, disproved by the context (crebris ac 
prosperis proeliis), but if it were fact and 
the invasion ever so futile, the objection 
would remain just the same. Tacitus might, 
of course, wholly omit a fiasco, or be brief 
over a trifle: he does neither. He says 
Agricola successfully attacked certain tribes 
hitherto unknown, and prepared for an 
invasion of Ireland: he goes on to point out 
in detail the ease of such an invasion. That 
seems an extraordinary and utterly unintelli- 
gible way of saying that Agricola unsuccess- 
fully attacked the Irish or even of glossing 
it over. 

On the other hand, the ordinary interpre- 
tation raises no such difficulties: after the 
pause of the fourth year (ch. xxiii.) Agricola 
again advanced northward, conquered some 
(unnamed) tribes and also took the first 
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steps towards invading Ireland. The whole 
passage is quite well explained by, for instance, 
Mr. Furneaux. Nave prima transgressus re- 
mains anyhow a difficulty: I will confess that 
since I printed my own view, the comments 
of others have seemed to me largely to con- 
firm it, but in no case can it affect the ques- 
tion of the invasion of Ireland. Prof. 
Gudeman’s own interpretation of prima does 
not involve that invasion. It may also be 
doubted what part was garrisoned with a 
view to invading Ireland. Mr. Purser has 
pleaded ably for the Mull of Cantire. To 
me copiis instruxit implies something more 
permanent than would have been possible 
there, and the fact that Agricola did not in- 
vade Ireland in his next campaign suggests 
preparation for a remote future rather than 
for a few months off. Hence I incline to 
the coast of Cumberland or North Wales. 
Why the invasion never came off, is not 
stated by Tacitus and cannot be found out 
now. There are indications that the cen- 
tral Government disliked the general pro- 
gressive policy of Agricola and recalled him 
before that policy had gone its full length. 
But there is no indication that it specially 
forbade an invasion of Ireland or inter- 
rupted Agricola in preparations for it. With- 
out such indication it may be safer to admit 
that Agricola may have himself postponed 
the conquest till he should have finished on 
the mainland. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION SANUS AB. 


Kressiine on Hor. Sat. 1, 4, 129, sanus ab 
illis, compares with this construction aeger ab 
animo, Plaut. Zpid. 129, and valere ab oculis, 
Gell. 13, 30, and translates ‘ gesund im Hin- 
blick auf diese grésseren vitia.’ So too the 
Lewis and Short Lexicon, s.v. sanus, has 
‘sound as respects them.’ Klotz and Georges 
on the other hand translate ‘rein von,’ and 
the Forcellini-De Vit is still more explicit, 
citing the example from Horace under the 
caption ‘sanus ab aliqua re, liber, immunis, 
remotus.’ Kirkland, in his edition of the 
Satires and Epistles, apparently combines 
the two interpretations, for he says: ‘sanus : 
construed with ab because of the idea of 
separation involved in it. Plautus has even 
aeger ab animo, and Gellius uses valere ab 
oculis,’ Many editors do not comment on 


the construction at all, though it is in any 
event a rare one in Horace, and if sanus is 
taken in the sense of ‘free from,’ is ap- 
parently unique in the classical literature. 
Although presumably all the uses of ab 
came originally from the idea of motion 
from or separation, we find in the earliest 
literature such distinct categories as, for 
example, that of time, and for lexico- 
graphical purposes at least the various uses 
must be separated and classified to a degree 
which to some may seem to approach hair- 
splitting. In the case in question it seems 
to me that we have a choice between two 
radically different interpretations, and that 
if sanus is regarded as in the same class 
with liber and immunis, that is, if it is to 
be rendered approximately ‘free from,’ the 
¥ 2 
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examples from Plautus and Gellius should 
not be cited as parallel. 

Aeger ab animo, to my mind, has nothing 
directly to do with the idea of separation, 
but is connected rather with the idiomatic 
use of ab and the ablative with verbs not 
implying motion from or separation, to de- 
note ‘the side or direction from which an 
object is viewed in its local relation.’ This 
appears fully developed in the earliest liter- 
ature. Examples are Plaut. Asin. 260 picus 
et cornix ab laeva, corvos, parra ab dextera 
consuadent ; Cic. ad Brut. 1, 10, 5, firmos 
duces habemus ab occidente; and in the 
same way a meridie, ab oriente, a dextro 
cornu, &e. 

This construction is frequently used of 
the parts of the human body, eg. Plaut. 
Cist. 60 doleo ab oculis; Men. 1011, eripe 
oculum isti ab umero qui tenet te. With 
this use I should connect aeger ab animo 
and the like. The construction was ex- 
tended by analogy to such a degree that ab 
with the ablative came to be used with very 
nearly, if not quite the same force as the 
ablative of respect. So Varr. L. L. 9, 40 
verbum a significatione simile; Cic. Yam. 
10, 8, 6, ab omni re sumus paratiores ; 
Suet. 7%b. 68, latus ab umeris et pectore ; 
The con- 


C.LL,. vi. 13352, a natione Trax. 
struction is not very common, being confined 
for the most part to early Latin and to 
poetry. Cicero uses it in his Leffers, and in 
the Brutus, 63, Graecus ab omni laude 


felicior. Draeger is apparently right (1%, 
623) in saying that it does not occur in 
Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. Horace has one 
example in Odes 2, 16, 27, nihil ab omni 
parte beatum, which Kiessling might have 
cited to defend his interpretation of sanus 
ab illis, though in common with many 
editors he makes no comment at all on this 
interesting and rare use of ab. 

It is therefore possible to take sanus ab 
aliis (vitiis) in the sense of ‘sane in respect 
to other faults,’ although the rendering of 
Klotz and Georges seems to mea better one. 

The construction with liber, unlike the 
one just considered, arises directly from the 
idea of separation, and is parallel with 
liberare ab, e.g. Cic. Quint. Frat. 3, 1, 3, 9, 
te ab eo vindico et libero. After the 
analogy of liber and adjectives of kindred 
meaning the usage was extended to such 
words as casta, mundus, pudicus, securus, 
quietus, tranquillus, &. So Plaut. Poen. 
1186, ut decet nos esse a culpa castas: 
Liv. 1, 44, 4, ut puri aliquid ab humano 
cultu pateret soli. Draeger (1°, 620) de- 
rives the construction from the idea of 
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separation, but does not cite sanus ab, 
Horace, Satires 1, 6, 82, has (me) pudicum 
servavit ab omni non solum facto verum 
opprobrio turpi, where Zangermeister, in 
his Index, connects ab with servavit, as do 
Kiessling, Kirkland, and others. Draeger, 
however, cites the line as an instance of 
pudicus ab, and this interpretation seems to 
me to be required by the sense of the 
passage, and to be probable on account of 
the frequent use of ab with adjectives of a 
similar meaning. Thus Cic. Phil. 13, 8 res 
familiaris cum ampla tum casta a cruore 
civili; Lucan 10, 370 a quo casta fuit 
(Cleopatra)? cf. Plaut. Cure. 51, a me 
pudicast. Cf. also Catull. 15, 5, conserves 
puerum mihi pudicum, non dico a populo, 
according to the reading of Biahrens, 

Servare ab, on the contrary, is compara- 
tively rare. Virgil has, Aen. 5, 699, servatae 
a peste carinae; 5, 476 qua servetis re- 
vocatum a morte Dareta, and Gellius, 17, 
2, 14, quotes from Claudius Quadrigarius 
Capitolium servasse a Gallis: otherwise the 
construction seems to be post-Augustan, 
Georges and the Forcellini-De Vit do not 
cite it at all, except for the late and special 
use in Legal Latin. 

But a stronger argument for this inter- 
pretation is the frequent use of servare 
with predicate adjectives of the class under 
consideration. So Cic. Verr. 2, 1, 68, pudi- 
citiam liberorum servare ab eorum libidine 
tutam (where Georges connects ab with 
tutam) and without ab and the ablative, 
Cie. Cat. 3, 10, 25, urbem et civis integros 
incolumisque servavi; Z'usc. Disp. 1, 30, 72, 
qui se integros castosque servavissent, dc. 
The difficulty of taking (ab) opprobrio turpi 
with pudicum, if there be any, is much less 
than that of separating pudicum from 
servavit. Conservare with the ablative 
does not seem to occur, and the verb, like 
servare, is frequently used with a predicate 
adjective of the pudicus type. See, for 
instance, Cic. Fam. 13, 50, 2, M’ Curium ab 
omni incommodo sincerum integrumque 
conserves. Even if we read pudice in 
Catull. 15, 5, I cannot feel, with Riese, that 
a populo is to be detached from pudice. 
Cf. C. Semp. Gracch. ap. Gell. 15, 12, cum a 
servis caste me habuerim. 

With sano and verbs of kindred meaning 
ab is apparently not used in Classical Latin, 
but we find in Tertullian, Res. Carn. 6, deus 
vivus...quamcumque materiae vilitatem non 
de sua operatione purgasset et ab omni 
infirmitate sanasset ; Scap. 4, quanti viri 
aut a daemoniis aut a valetudine remediati 
sunt, 
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For sanus ab the Lexicons cite only the 
example from Horace, but we find Act. 
Mart. 642, a cunctis (febribus) sanus, and 
Aug. Contr. Jul. 6, 18, 55, sanitas ab eis 
malis quibus eramus rei. Itis possible that 


sano and sanus with ab belonged to the 
language of everyday life, 
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Sanus non est ex amore illius, Plaut: 
Merc. 443, and insanior ex amore, Jfere. 447 
are not parallel with sanus ab, but ex amore 
denotes cause, as ex with the ablative often 
does, See Draeger, 17, 637. 

Joun C. Rowre. 


University of Michigan. 





ON LQUES FOR EQUUS. 


Equus Egurs—-Gellius xviii. 5 tells us 
that a litterateur of the second century, 
Antonius Julianus, declared that Ennius 
and Virgil both used eques in the sense of 
‘horse’ and the idea is recorded also by 
Servius and other commentators on Virgil. 
The scholarship of the Empire was acute 
and laborious: it was also, I am afraid, 
inclined to search out new views and startle 
contemporaries with novelties. In this it 
resembled the scholarship of the present 
day, and it is not surprising that several 
recent writers have backed up Antonius 
Julianus and provided new instances of 
eques used for a horse (Wolfflin’s Archiv. 
x. 286, 452; xi. 275). The passages alleged 
are, in all, the following. 

1, Ennius 237 Vahlen (247 L. Miiller) 
quadrupes eques. For this we have only the 
evidence of Antonius Julianus recorded by 
Gellius and others borrowing from him. 
Nothing but a priori arguments are there- 
fore possible. The ordinary editions in the 
time of Julianus seem to have had quadrupes 
equus. Julianus professed to have found 
eques in an ancient MS. which went back to 
Lampadio and the second century B.c. 

2. Virgil, G. iii. 116, eguitem docuere sub 
armis Insultare solo. Here also Julianus 
wished to take eques as ‘horse.’ But as 
Conington observes, this ‘would only pro- 
duce a platitude.’ As in Horace’s eques 
sonante verberabit ungula, the rider is said 
to do what the horse does. 

3. No one I think has accused Horace of 
using eqgues for eqguus, but an instance has 
been detected in the Bellum Hispaniense iii. 
6, iwbet binos equites conscendere. The con- 
text shows that there were present an equal 
number of cavalry and infantry and that 
two men were to mount on cach horse. The 
passage is clumsy ; but I do not see that it is 
helped by making equites=horses. The 
writer of the pamphlet had certainly read 
Ennius, for he twice quotes him by name, 
but I think that if he had taken eques from 


*meant the cavalry. 


Ennius for eguus, we should have had 
quadrupes eques in full and not the odd use 
uniquely introduced by itself. Elsewhere 
his use is normal. 

4, Frontinus, Strat. ii. v. 31, in prima 
parte leves Hispanos .. ponerent, paulo in- 
terius scutatos, in remotissimo equites, ne 
JSremitu eorum cogitata proderentur. No 
doubt fremitus equorum, the reading of the 
worse MSS., would be a little more logical 
here, but the fact that the best MSS. have 
eorum does not justify us in taking equitum 
to mean ‘horses,’ as is solemnly proposed. 
The idea would land one in many puzzles. 
Three kinds of soldiery are enumerated, all 
of them having been mentioned in the sen- 
tence before. It is not credible, in such a 
case that a writer would say ‘ the Spaniards, 
the heavy infantry and the horses’ when he 
Fremitus eorum is 
plainly a bit of loose writing, which has the 
merit of being quite lucid. 

5. Minucius Felix, vii. 3, Curtius equitis 
sut vel mole vel honore hiatum profundae 
voraginis coaequavit. Curtius jumped in 
himself. It is rather unkind to say that 
it was the size or the dignity of his horse 
which did the work : besides ‘ the dignity of 
his horse’ is nonsense. What Minucius 
wanted to say was that the size or dignity 
of horse and man was effective, size referr- 
ing to the horse and dignity to the man: 
equities sui, I suppose, is simply *‘ of himself 
mounted’ 7.¢. of self and horse. It is short, 
and oddly put, but clear enough. 

I think I am justified in saying first that 
none of these passages which can be tested 
by their sense and context, bear the weight 
laid on them by recent writers. Secondly, 
I am inclined to conclude that egues in the 
sense of ‘horse’ is a literary invention 
of Julianus or some one before him. Possibly 
it began with the error of some scribe who 
wrote quadrupes eques as homoeoteleuta, and 
the over-subtle litterateur, lighting on the 
blunder, pronounced it correct. From 
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Julianus and Gellius it got into comment- 
aries and glossaries and thus it came to be 
really used by later writers, like Gregory of 
Tours: see the collections of Max Bonnet, 


GREEK STEMS ENDING 


Tue forms zpecByiov, apparently a deriva- 
tive—at any rate in the Jliad—of mpécBu-s 
(strengthened stem mpeoBeF-), and pavrevopat 
(pavreviouar) suggest that pavryiov is a 
derivative from the Epic and Ionic stem 
pavrev- for earlier pavrev- and that all forms 
in -yio- allied to substantives in -ej-s; should 
be similarly analysed. This conclusion is 
upheld by Alkaeos’ dpevior, which contrasted 
with his BactAniwv separates the forms "Apya 
x.7.A. from the -ja «.7.A. of nouns in -evs and 
supports the view that the stems like Sao- 
Aev- are for Bacureiv- (strengthened form 
BaorrcicF->Bacryf- in some oblique cases of 
substantives); while “Apya is simply for 
"Apefa, as Dr. Leaf contends. I take 


“ApeFos to come from an earlier “Apesvos, and 
nom. “Apevs from “Apesvs. 


Thus it appears that in Epic and some 
Aeolic dialects the 7 of MSS. in the group 
of forms under consideration stands for -«F- 
(except as an accented penultimate) -eiF-, 
and -eieF-, while in’some Aeolic dialects -7f- 
of inscriptions represents «iF and -cieF-. 

In Epic, however, -eF. and -cif- are often 
represented by ¢ either as a poetic licence or 
by the use of a different dialect. 

There is also a variation in the strength- 
ened cases of rdAts. 

We find in the Iliad moda, rrdrd<i, (ep. 
woe), once however, //. 3. 50, roAnt, roAnos, 
not wodeos (but more often wdAvos), woAnes 
twice, zoAes two or three times. 

Such forms as ro6jw, kumpoyevjas in Les- 
bian Aeolic, which gives us zéAnos, suggest 
strongly that the Epic » in cases of wéAts 
belongs to an Aeolic dialect and represents 
an earlier Hellenic ¢, and not a pre-Hellenic 
é or ét. 

As for the Attic locative zéAy, it does 
not follow that because early Attic did not 
agree with Lesbian in representing ei by 
before a, €, 0, w it did not do so before ct. 
[ think that the combination ei only occurs 
in the locative of the -c- declension. It is 
therefore permissible to assume that in 
early Attic, «, that is a short e, was in this 
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whose own explanation, that it is due to 
rhetorical synecdoche, is perhaps hardly 
sufficient. 

F, HAvERFIELD. 


IN -- AND -eve AND “Apys. 


exceptional case lengthened by the absorp- 
tion of the greater part of the iand the glide 
thereto. The early Attic form zdAnpos, to be 
inferred from zdAews, is accordingly to be 
explained asa new formation on theanalogy of 
moAy, While zoAe is on the analogy of zoAcws 
and the nom. gen. and acc. plural and per- 
haps also of forms like ryxe. 

The segregation of “Apyos,”Apevos furnishes 

a likely derivation for the name, viz. that 
"Apevs (for “Apesus) is connected with the 
Skt. root ras ‘roar.’ Cf. Skt. ru-s ‘cry,’ 
‘ noise,’ ‘ war.’ 
‘ The root res without the suffix v might 
account for”Apys, “Apes, unless the nominative 
"Apys exhibits a similar phonetic development 
or analogical origin to that of Arcadian and 
Doric iepys, in which case the different place 
of the accent accounts for the vocalism of 
“Apys being different from that of Zevs in 
Epic, Ionic, and Attic. If tepys is for an 
earlier iepyfs, this may have been a new 
form based on the analogy of oblique cases 
which superseded iepevs (<iepeivs) or it may 
be a phonetic development from iepeivs com- 
parable with the Attic woAy. The normal 
accusative “Apevy would be very likely to be 
displaced by an analogical “Apya, “Apeva as 
was the case. Pindar’s”Ioyus is a proper 
name of similar formation to the assumed 
”“Apesus, an abstract noun used with shifted 
accent as a proper name. My suggestion 
that w0Ayn was the contracted form of a 
dative wéAea is withdrawn. 

As for I/. 3. 50, roAni re wavre te Spe, the 
words occur in Theognis 1005, and ef. JI. 
24, 706, péya xdppa mode 7’ Hv wavre Te Sypw. 
I think J/. 3. vv. 46-51 are a late addition, 
but I do not dispute the existence of 
woAnt in some dialects before the time of 
Theognis. It is clear that Greek throws no 
light on the Skt. locatives exemplified by 
agnau, stindu which seem to exhibit com- 
pensation for a lost suffix, agnau here going 
over into the u declension. 

C. A. M. Fennec. 
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(1) AcHILLevs. 


THE view that Achilles was a river-god 
has been received by mythological students 
with more favour than any other explana- 
tion. ‘Im Sohn der Thetis und des Peleus,’ 
says Welcker,! ‘ erblicken wir zuletzt einen 
Flussgott, wie in Konig Inachos und man- 
chen andern.’ Yet, better though this view 
may be than that which sees in the hero a 
god of light, there is really little or nothing 
to be said for it. It has been supported by 
(1) the assumption that Peleus was a slime- 
rolling river-god, (2) the circumstance that 
Menesthios, one of the Myrmidons, was a 
son of the river Spercheios and a daughter 
of Peleus,? (3) the battle of Achilles with 
the Scamander in Jliad xxi. But (1) there 
is not the smallest reason to suppose that 
Peleus was a river-god, beyond the probable 
etymology yA0ds, which only involves that 
he was an impersonation of mud; (2) a 
legend of the birth of one of the Myr- 
midons throws no light on the origin of 
their chief. (3) The story of a battle 
of Achilles with a river-god does not 
imply that Achilles was a river-god himself. 
On the contrary. Two river-gods can be 
conceived as fighting only when their 
waters meet: the Euphrates can struggle 
with the Tigris, the Rhone with the Sadne ; 
but the reminiscence that Achilles was 
originally a _river-deity, would hardly 
suggest, as it certainly would not justify, 
the battle with the Scamander. 

But there is one deity whom any river-god 
might-be conceived as encountering. That 
deity is the sea. And all the evidence that 
we have seems to show that originally the 
son of the sea-goddess was simply a sea-god. 
It is needless to insist on the fact that river- 
gods were usually conceived as children of 
Oceanos ; it is more important to observe 
how closely Achilles was associated with 
his mother and the Nereids.* The hero’s 
storm-swift horses who were born on a 
meadow rapa poov ’Qxeavoto* suggest a sea- 
god, perhaps, rather than a river-god. But 
it is the cult of Achilles as‘a sea-god, lord of 
the Pontos,® on the shores of the Euxine,— 





1 Der epische Cyclus, ii. p. 37. 

2 Il, xvi. 175-6. 

3 Their joint cult is illustrated by a stone of 
Erythrae : ’AxiAAéws O€ti50s Nyipeldwv, Dittenberger, 
Syll., 370, 1. 51, 76. 

4 71, xvi. 149-151. 
° Tlovrdpxns. 
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ACHILLEUS AND ERECHTHEUS. 








especially in the desert island of Leuce 
where sea-birds were the keepers of his 
lonely temple—, that testifies most clearly 
to his original nature. It is impossible to 
believe that the sole motive of this cult was 
his fame in the Trojan legend, however 
much the Trojan legend may have modified 
its development. 

The recognition of Achilles as a sea-god 
seems to receive illustration from another 
side. Von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff has 
shown that Acheloos was a sea-god,® and it 
at once suggests itself that ’AyiAe’s was 
connected with “AyeAdxos. 

The motive of the legend in making 
Peleus father of Achilles might be 
sought ina simple localisation of the sea-god 
to the Thessalian waters which wash the 
foot of Mt. Pelion. But it seems very 
doubtful whether Peleus was originally 
associated with Pelion, and we must not 
forget that Achilles in the Homeric poems 
belongs not to Thessaly but to Phthia and 
the plain of the Spercheios. Now in this 
plain there is a phenomenon which might 
have given rise to the legend of the birth of 
Achilles. For ages the sea has been retreat- 
ing, the plain has been advancing, through a 
process of silting up; and the deposits of 
mud, gradually increasing to form new 
shores, may have suggested the fancy of 
making Peleus (zyAds) the father of a sea- 
god. This conjecture would furnish a 
reason for the bringing together of Peleus 
and Achilles. But the important thing to 
grasp is that they, existed independently 
before they were brought together as father 
and son. 


(2) ERECHTHEUS. 


I turn now to a local name of the great 
Sea-god himself. The explanation of the name 
Erechtheus depends upon two facts: the 
original identity of Erechtheus with Poseidon, 
and his close connection with Erichthonios. 
It is needless to spend words over either of 
these points, which will not be disputed; it is 
enough to refer to our chief English authority 
on the subject of Attic mythology, Miss 
Harrison.’ There can be no reasonable 








6 Euripides, Herakles,? i. 23: ‘der herr des 
meeres.’ I may observe that this throws light on 
the méAcis "AxeAwtdes of Aesch. Pers. 867. 

7 Ancient Athens, x\vii. sqq. lix. Miss Harrison has 
shown that Erechtheus and Erichthonios were once 
the same, and afterwards differentiated. This view has 
been independently worked out by E. Ermatinger in 
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doubt that the names ’EpeyOevs and ‘Epuy- 
Oovos belong together. The form ’EpiyGéus, 
which occurs twice on the Parian stone,! 
has been held to supply the link. Yet it 
seems very hazardous to build upon an 
isolated form in an inscription of that kind. 
It would be quite a different thing if it 
occurred on a stone concerning a local cult, 
where primitive forms may be expected to 
be preserved. It is safer to regard this 
spelling as an error, not as asurvival. This 
however does not affect the truth of the 
connexion of Erechtheus with Erichthonios. 
But the question has been obscured by 
the unsatisfactory and, as it seems to 
me, impossible derivation which has been 
accepted for ’EpixOovus. The old man of 
the sea, dAvos yépwv, could never have been 
called *épi-advos ; nor could a heavenly deity 
be called *épt-ovpdvios. And it would be 
equally absurd to call a chthonian deity, or 
an earthborn god, épi-xOdvios: he must be 
either x@dovos or not; there are no degrees. 
It follows that éprxdvis is not formed from 
x9ovos with the prefix ép-, but is formed 
from *épiyOwv. The clue to the signification 
is given by the identity of Erectheus with 
Die attische Autochthonensage, which was reviewed by 
Miss Harrison above, vol, xii. p. 172 sq7. But the 
conclusion of these scholars does not exclude the 
possibility of a stage still further back, in which 
Erechtheus and Erichthonios though closely con- 


nected were not quite the same. 
1 Marmor Pariwm, 24 and 27. 


WECKLEIN’S JPHIGENIA 


Euripidis Fabulae. Ed. R. Prinz et N. 
WeckLeIN. Iphigenia Taurica. Ed. N. 
WecKLEIN. Lipsiae in aed. B. G. 
Teubneri. MDCCCXCVIII. M. 2.40. 


As a record of the MSS. readings and of the 
sources of emendations of the MSS., this 
edition of the Tauric Jphigeneia is greatly 
superior to any of its predecessors, and 
may with some confidence be pronounced 
final. It is needless to say that great weight 
attaches also to the editor’s judgment in 
the constitution of the text. 

As in his Aeschylus, he puts at the foot of 
the page, along with the discarded MSS. 
readings, such variants as are either adopted 
in the text or have gone near to be so. In 
an appendix follow such conjectures as 
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Poseidon; for we know the relation of 
Poseidon to the earth ; it is expressed in the 
epithets ceoixOwv, evooix$wv. We can hardly 
doubt that the designation of Poseidon from 
which éprxOov-tos was formed had the same 
meaning ; and we can easily derive it from 
épex9 <0-x > wv ‘earth-river’ (from épéy6w), 
one of those common lightened forms, like 
dph<ip>opeis, rétpa<dpa> pov, Keaw 
<ov>edys, &c.2 For the form of the com- 
pound, compare such forms as dpxézoNs, 
apxéAaos, ’AyéAaos, &e. 

"EpexOevs then is a Kurzname for this 
designation of Poseidon. Erichthonios, 
which should have been Erechthonios, got 
its 7 from the false and most natural 
derivation pt + xonos. Moreover, _ it 
meant originally not Erechtheus, but ‘of 
Erechtheus’—a patronymic. And if Erich- 
thonios was the son of Poseidon-Erechtheus, 
we have a new starting-point for the de- 
velopment of the myths. Or is it possible 
that the Erichthonian was, first of all, the 
snake of Erechtheus, who would, from an- 
other aspect, be Erechtheus himself ? 

J. B. Bury. 


2 In the case of these syllabic reductions it is the 
second, not the first, of the two similar syllables that 
generally falls out ; and this is natural, as one can 
learn by vocal experiment. dGupopeds is au <t- 
p> opeds, not au< i> Popeds. 

3 Like Oiveds for Oivouaos, &c. 


IN TAURIS OF EURIPIDES. 


in Wecklein’s judgment are worthy of 
record, though ‘ minus probabiles.’ 

As to the MSS., which for this play were 
collated by Prinz, the original editor of the 
series, Wecklein follows Vitelli (for this 
play, as for the Electra, the Helena, the 
Supplices, the Heraclidae and the Herc. Fur.) 
in denying to P (as to its complementary 
part G) any independent authority. He 
says P isa copy of L. His reason is that in 
ten passages where P has a mistake, the 
right letter is so written in L as to look like 
the wrong one which P has. This, however, 
is not absolutely conclusive, for, either P may 
have erred (and P is very apt to err) inde- 
pendently of L’s indistinctness, or the 
original from which both copied may have 
been indistinct too. On the other hand, to 











pass over smaller points, at v. 1006 P ends a 
line ra S¢ yuvatkds doOevn, where L has 7a Se 
ywatxav aobevy, and after v. 1441 L alone has 
the line (first discovered by Musgrave in a 
Paris copy of L): 


TOV ViV TapovTWY THudTwV avauyas. 


Most modern editors follow Markland in 
pronouncing this line spurious. It is hard 
to believe that the very fallible scribe of P 
should have been able to correct L when he 
offended against Porson’s canon, and have 
been so prematurely sceptical as to rival 
Markland’s critical acumen. It is con- 
ceivable that yuvaixds for yuvatxdy (the wy in 
an abbreviation) is a lucky accident, but 
chance cannot account for the omission of 
the spurious line. The question, however, 
though difficult, is of no great importance. 
In no passage in this play at all events 
would its decision one way or other affect 
the constitution of the text. 

It is perhaps worth notice that in many 
instances late corrections of L (marked / by 
Wecklein) were evidently made from the 
Aldine edition. This will be clear to any- 
one who compares (¢.g.) the readings of / on 
p. 21 of this edition with those of the Aldine 
text (cp. also on vv. 579, 636, 1121, 1138, 
and 1232). 


Aristophanesstudien, von Konrad ZACHER. 
Erstes Heft: Anmerkungen zu Aris- 
tophanes’ Rittern. Leipzig, 1898. Pp. 147, 
Price 5 Mk. 


In 1897 Professor Zacher of Breslau pub- 
lished a second edition of A. von Velsen’s text 
of the Zquites with full critical apparatus. 
He has now issued this volume mainly for 
the purpose of explaining or defending his 
view of passages where he had altered 
Velsen’s reading. Velsen held that even our 
best manuscripts give a corrupt text: his judg- 
ment, especially in making conjectures of his 
own, was unfortunately not very good: and 
Zacher’s more conservative treatment will be 
satisfactory to most scholars. It is noticeable 
that in several passages he has become more 
conservative since 1897: for instance he 
now keeps in 213 rai6’ amep zouis, where 
aif’ had been adopted by several editors from 
Lenting and Cobet. This is a minute point : 
but Zacher’s discussion makes the manu- 
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ZACHER ON THE ANIGHT7S OF ARISTOPHANES. 
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The following readings adopted by Weck- 
lein are among the novelties of this edition ; 
300 wéAavov (p) for wéAayos, 355 émyyay’ 
(M. Haupt) for dmpyay’, 364 &de~a (Paley) 
for A€yovea, 391 ovdev (Nauck) for ovd€eva, 
409 éxeAXoav (1) (Stadtmiiller) for érAevoar, 
444 édyOeioa (1, ie. Ald.) for cidtyOcioa, 
813 Kove’ & xpvons dpvds jv velkn mépt 
(Mekler) for jxovoa and jvix’ jv, 815 
xpiurry (Editor) for xayrrp (the last two 
emendations show that the editor does not 
err by being too conservative), 875 meAéxews 
(Reiske) for rodéws, 943 éupavy (Weil) for 
évOev por, 957 peracrevafw (Editor) for péya 
orevatw, 1059 cuvvdpov (Editor) for evyydvov, 
1106 & wodAAa Saxpydv AiBas a...€revev (sug- 
gested, but not adopted by the Editor) for é 
moAAal...ABades at...érecov, 1242 pareip’ (1) 
(Editor) for parnp, 1321 ddrefwv (?) (Ed.) 
for oe petCov, 1420 % ’v (Ed.) for 7. It may 
also be noticed that Wecklein writes KAvrat- 
pyotpa, wavtaxn, iepéa (priestess), égaiperos 
and not égaiperds, 2nd sing. of primary midd. 
and pass. tenses in 7, «ivexa for otvexa as 
a preposition, a rough breathing to mark 
crasis where the second word began with 
one. 

The only misprint I have observed is on 
p- 7, 9 from bottom, where vépaov p should 
be vdpaov 7. 

EK. B. EnGLanp. 


script reading seem the more likely one. 
Again in 423 he very properly withdraws 
the objections he formerly had to «i & otv 
ido tis avtav: it is very strange that any 
objection should ever have been raised: if 
there is a sentence in all Greek literature 
where the peculiar sense of «i 5’ ovv is exactly 
in point, it is this. 

The pleasure of reading such notes as 
those on lines 9, 66, 174, 292, 503, 872, where 
Prof. Zacher gives the plain and sensible 
explanation of the Greek which is ample de- 
fence for the old readings, is naturally mixed 
with some wonder at the perverseness or 
ignorance which has made such a defence 
necessary. So on 814 he gives the right 
explanation of éroinoev tiv Todw ypov perTHy 
cipov emryerdy : émiyetAyjs means something 
short of peords, as Pollux plainly says and as 
Paley pointed out on Agam. 790. (One is sur- 
prised to find émiyeAys still rendered brimful, 
and iepxeAns running over, in Liddell and 
Scott.) 
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In 659 and 763 Prof. Zacher rightly sees 
that the Ionic forms give additional point 
to the expression of vows and prayers: such 
Ionisms were certainly used in the ritual 
phrases of Attic religion, and deyxocinor 
Bovoiv is the Sausageman’s attempt at such 
formal phrase in 659, as ‘A@nvaiy is Cleon’s 
in 763. In 159, his objections to ray 
’"AOnvéwy tayé do not seem to me well 
founded: ’A@yvéwv is a good companion to 
the poetical rayds, and is by a well-known 
rule of criticism a conjecture of the safest 
kind for the MSS. ’A@nvaiwv. 

Prof. Zacher shows, as he has done before, 
very wide reading in Greek and in the com- 
mentaries on Aristophanes: he seems ready 
to accord that recognition of Russian as a 
medium for contributions to scholarship and 
science which Russians must be expected to 
press for. His independence of judgment 
towards the commentators is fully pre- 
served: he does not bow the knee too low 
to Cobet, and he is ready with that criticism 
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of ‘complete failure to understand humour 
and irony’ which is at least an improvement 
on the amenities which passed in former 
times between editors of Aristophanes. 

He has often proved the needlessness of 
conjectures by others: I cannot think he 
has proved the merits, or indeed the need, of 
several conjectures he himself advances, as 
his arrangement of lines 21 sqq., or his pro- 
posal of crairds for ordparos in 539. His 
best conjecture seems to me to be pupiddas 
for pvas in 835, on the supposition that 
pupiddas was written Mdas (M = pupior). 

On 407 he seems to think that rov ‘IovAudy 
means Simonides, surely an impossible ex- 
planation. His long discussion and defence 
of ei with subjunctive on 698 is careful, but 
hardly convincing. The present writer may 
be allowed to express satisfaction in finding 
that conservative conclusions he has himself 
reached have the support of a scholar of 
Prof. Zacher’s standing. 

R. A. NEIL. 


ABBOTT'S SELECT LETTERS OF CICERO. 


Selected Letters of Cicero, edited by F. F. 
Aspott, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 


Tuis selection consists of 100 letters, well 
chosen as samples of the whole correspondence 
between Cicero and his friends. The intro- 
duction and notes are drawn from good 
sources, and in particular the editor has 
studied carefully most of the numerous re- 
cent articles (chiefly German) on the lan- 
guage and style of the Letters, as compared 
with Latin literature in general. As an in- 
troduction to the study of Cicero’s corre- 
spondence, for the purposes of students in 
schools and colleges, the volume is well 
designed and executed. For such students 
its main fault lies in the severe brevity of 
the notes. Many difficulties which are 
likely to loom large in the eyes of readers 
unfamiliar with the Letters of Cicero, are 
passed by ; others are inadequately treated. 
At the cost of a few additional pages, refer- 
ences might have been given to standard 
works in which the solution of many of 
these difficulties would be found. Prof. 


Abbott’s rule of brevity is matched in its 
severity by the restraint he has imposed on 
himself as regards novelties of reading or 


interpretation. This is a matter for regret, 
as he is unquestionably well qualified for 
the task of independent criticism. 

I append a few notes on points in respect 
of which changes might with advantage be 
introduced in future editions. It will be 
seen that many of these points concern the 
questions of ‘ colloquialism’ and ‘ archaism’ 
in the language of the Letters. In common 
with many other scholars who have written 
on these topics in recent times, the editor, as 
it seems to me, goes beyond due warrant in 
stamping usages as ‘archaic’ or ‘ colloquial.’ 

P. xix.: ‘he (Cicero) defended C. Rabirius 
on the charge of murder, brought against 
him by the democrats.’ The charge was not 
merely murder, but high treason. 

P. xxii.: ‘the conduct of Caesar, who 
appreciated Cicero’s danger, was generous.’ 
Caesar might well appreciate the danger, 
seeing that he had the greatest share in its 
creation. 

P. Ixv. Under the head of ‘archaism ’ gut 
is quoted as ablative from Fam. 2, 16, 2; 
whereas in that passage qu? is interrogative, 
and has nothing archaistic about it. On the 
same page, whsque is quoted from Att. 1, 19, 1, 
as a synonym of sine. This is the only pas- 
sage in Cicero where modern texts give the 
word, and it is not above suspicion; it 
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appears only in Med., and the text there is 
in some confusion. Now there is no exam- 
ple in Latin earlier than Cicero of absque 
used excepting in immediate connexion with 
a personal pronoun and moreover in a condi- 
tional sentence. Therefore if Cicero em- 
ployed the word in Att. 1, 19, 1, he was not 
imitating antiquity but starting a novelty ; 
a novelty, moreover, in which he was not 
followed by any writer earlier than Quinti- 
lian, even assuming that the text of Jnst. Or. 
7, 2, 44 is correct, which I do not believe 
(see Jordan, Krit. Beitr., p. 309). In all pro- 
bability Fronto, not Cicero or Quintilian, 
was the inventor of the free use of absque as 
the equivalent of sine. Again, on the same 
page, Prof. Abbott attributes to Cicero in 
his Letters the employment of ast for at. 
The history of the word ast in Latin is 
curious. Doubt hangs over every one of the 
few instances in which it is presented to us 
in modern texts of writings earlier than the 
time of Cicero. The question has been 
thoroughly examined by H. Jordan in his 
Kritische Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Lateini- 
schen Sprache (Berlin, 1879). He has 
destroyed the credit of all the passages con- 
taining ast whose date falls between the 
time of the xii Tables and the time of Cicero. 
This article was written before I had seen 
Jordan’s paper, and as my treatment of some 
of the passages is somewhat different from 
his, I have allowed what I had written on 
the subject to stand. LL. Mueller gives 
ast in three lines of Ennius, but in no one of 
the three does the word rest on MSS, 
authority. In An. 221, if we possessed the 
context, the aut of the MSS. might well be 
seen to be in place (Baehrens prefers to 
write aut). The same consideration applies 
to An. 319. In An, 258 the MSS. give 
‘Ennius lupiastic quem nunc tu tam torbi- 
ter increpuisti,’ which Scaliger emended to 
‘Ennius lib. I. ast hic, ete.’ ; and L. Muel- 
ler keeps ast hic, but istic (Jordan) is as 
easy a correction. Nonius p. 144, 12 pre- 
sents us with asé in a line of Attius, some- 
what to the surprise of L. Mueller himself, 
as his note shows ; but the metre does not 
require the word, and it may be due to the 
quoter, like much else of the kind. Old 
texts of Plautus and Terence exhibited ast 
in some lines from which it has now been 
driven. There is MSS. evidence for it in 
Plaut. Capt. 683 ; Mere. 246; Vrin. 74. In 
no one of these three lines is it necessary for 
the metre. In Capt. 683 it is not in the 
Ambrosian palimpsest, and there is good 
reason for supposing Zrin. 74 to be corrupt. 
To come to Cicero himself, he uses the word 
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seven times in the De Legibus. In no one 
of the passages does it introduce a new sub- 
ject; the clause at the head of which it 
stands is always closely continuative of a 
preceding clause ; and in no instance is it 
necessary or even desirable to place a full 
stop in front of the word. In six of the 
seven passages there is a conditional force ; 
in the seventh the sense is ‘ further’ or 
‘moreover’; nowhere does the adversative 
meaning of at emerge. Jn the Prognostica 
v. 160 we find ast autem at the beginning of 
asentence. The strangeness of this struck 
Nettleship, who in his Contributions to Lexi- 
cography, s. v. ast, remarks ‘either ast or 
autem must=tum.’ The line (ast autem 
tenut quae candet lumine Phatne) is preserved 
by Priscian, who quotes it twice, and un- 
doubtedly found, either in his MSS. or in his 
memory, the words ast autem. But apart 
from the grammatical peculiarity, there is 
reason for suspecting the reading. The 
words of Aratus which correspond to Cicero’s 
line are ‘ oxérreo xat Darvnv 9) pe tr ddiyy 
eixvia dyAvi.’ There is nothing in them to sug- 
gest the two particles ; and oxérreo naturally 
invited translation. Elsewhere in his ver- 
sions of Aratus Cicero introduces cernes and 
the like, several times over, where there is 
no corresponding word in the Greek ; it 
would be strange if here he gave oxeérreothe 
go-by. I suspect that he wrote aspice item. 
The only other passages in Cicero’s writings 
where ast is precisely presented by any good 
MS. are three in the Letters to Atticus, viz. 
3, 15, 6 and 6, 5, 2 and 16, 6, 1. In the 
edition of Tyrrell and Purser the word is 
changed in the last of these passages 
and, with a little inconsistency, retained in 
the other two. In 6, 5, 2 hoc tu indaga ut 
soles, ast hoc magis (Med. astoc), the termi- 
nation of soles has probably led to the con- 
version of an original e¢ into ast. In 3, 15, 6 
ast tute may possibly be a corruption of 
st / tute (Jordan at tute). In 16, 6, 1 the 
Tornaesianus and Cratander are at variance 
with Med., and ast inde is in itself an un- 
suitable reading. At three other points in 
the Letters ast has sometimes been intro- 
duced by emendation, viz. 1, 16, 7; 15, 4, 
1; 16,11, 1. When to the facts already given 
the consideration is added that ast is not to 
be found in the extant fragments of Cato, 
Lucilius, Varro, nor in the MSS. of such 
‘archaists’ as Lucretius, Catullus, Sallust ; 
nor in Livy, except in one quotation from an 
ancient formula, nor in inscriptions of the 
Republican period, the improbability that 
Cicero used the word in his Letters becomes 
very great indeed. The whole evidence 
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concerning ast points to the conclusion that 
Horace and Virgil first transferred it to 
literature, and that they found it, not in the 
living language, nor yet in preceding 
literature, but in sacral or legal formulae 
alone. 

P. Ixvi. : ‘the accusative is used a little 
more freely in the Letters than in formal 
literature ; e.g. hoc a te praesens contendis- 
sem (Cael. Fam. 8, 16, 4).’? But aliquid ab 
aliquo contendere is common enough in ‘ for- 
mal’ literature. 

P. lxxiv.: ‘apparently the Plautine sis 
(st vis) and sodes are not used.’ A slight 
oversight, for not only does sis occur in 
Cicero’s writings, but attention is called on 
p. 137 of this edition to one example, and 
an instance of sodes exists in Att. 7, 3, 
11. 

P. 4 (Att. 1, 1, 2): Boot’s emendation, 
eum libenter nunc Caesari consulemaccuderim, 
is accepted. The word accuderim is an im- 
portation from Plaut. Merc. 432 (where 
alone it is found) : tres minas accudere etiam 
possum ut triginta sient, ‘I can clap three 
minae more on to the sum and make it 
thirty.’ The word is almost as much out 
of place in the passage of Cicero as the admag 
eipnueva from Plautus and other ancients, 
with which Fronto grotesquely garnishes his 
style. 

P. 10: orbis terrae (Fam. 5, 7, 3): ‘ the 
entire world, while orbis terrarum, indicates 
the Roman world.’ The rule is stated too 
absolutely. There are many instances of 
orbis terrae applied to the ‘ Roman world.’ 

P. 27: ludis et gladiatoribus (Adz. 1, 16, 
11); ‘colloquial ablatives of time. Such 
colloquial ablatives Cicero has. with one ex- 
ception (Philipp. 9, 16) avoided outside the 
Letters.’ This is very far from being the 
case; in particular /udis is common and 
must have been the regular phrase in all 
Latin to express ‘at the time of the 
games.’ 

P. 30: Amaltheo (Aéé. 1, 16, 15): ‘the 
villa of Atticus near Buthrotum.’ The 
Amaltheum cannot have been a villa. Cicero 
says here ‘libet mihi facere in Arpinati’ 
and he certainly had no idea of building a 
second villa on his estate at Arpinum. The 
Amaltheum was either a shrine in the 
grounds, or possibly a room with a small 
sacrarium ; cf. Hermaeum in Suet. Claud. 10. 
But the mention of the platani in Leg. 2, 7 
makes in favour of the former of these two 
views. 

P. 67: sane (Q. Fr. 2, 3, 2); ‘ with ad- 
jectives and adverbs a common colloquialism 
in Cicero’s letters.’ There are surely, how- 
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ever, plenty of passages in the more formal 
literature where sane attaches itself to ad- 
jectives, at least. 

P. 84: Graecos aut Oscos ludos (Fam. 7, 
1, 3) ; ‘comedy and tragedy were essentially 
of Greek origin ; and Cicero speaks of them, 
therefore, as Judi Graeci in distinction from 
the fabulae Atellanae (Judi Osci).’ It seems 
to me highly improbable that Cicero should 
have applied to plays written in Latin the 
phrase Graect ludi, which points rather to 
athletic and musical exhibitions of Greek 
pattern. ; 

P. 85: Galli Canini (Fam. 7, 1, 4); 
‘ with some two or three exceptions (e.9. Cie, 
de Or. 2, 253) the cognomen is never placed 
before the nomen in formal Latin of the 
Ciceronian period.’ ‘Formal Latin’ is an 
elastic phrase ; but the examples of the in- 
version of cognomen and nomen in Cicero's 
writings other than his Letters, are far more 
numerous than two or three. Indeed, where 
the praenomen is omitted, the inversion may 
be regarded as normal in Cicero. 

P. 115: opinor (Fam. 8, 1, 4); ‘this un- 
usual parenthetical use of opinor, like that 
of puto, belongs to the language of conversa- 
tion.’ I do not understand the note; the 
usage of which it speaks is widespread in all 
kinds of Latin writing. 


P. 123: ut castra apud Iconium faceret 
(Fam. 15, 4, 2) ; ‘apud with the ace. for the 


locative or im with the abl. is archaic.’ 
Here, however, the camp is pitched not in 
or at the town but near it, and the use of 
apud is natural. 

P. 117: iniuria (Fam. 13, 1, 1) ; ‘ although 
the banishment of Memmius was deserved, 
technically it was iniwria, because as Mem- 
mius had turned state’s evidence, and had 
brought a charge of ambitus against Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus (Q. fr. 3, 2, 3) he might 
have reasonably expected exemption from 
punishment.’ This is a somewhat unintelli- 
gible note. Memmius failed in his prosecu- 
tion of Domitius, and only a successful pro- 
secution could legally or ‘ technically ’ wipe 
out a conviction. 

P. 187: quomodo (Fum. 9, 16, 2); ‘ equi- 
valent to guoguomodo, as in Fam. 14, 14, 1 
quomodo quidem nunc se res habet bellissime 
mecum esse poteritis. There is no instance 
in Cicero of guomodo with the sense of quo- 
quomodo ; nor indeed anywhere else in the 
better Latin. In these two passages it is 
merely the equivalent of ut ‘as.’ 

P. 225: ab Aegina (Fam. 4, 5, 4); ‘ab 
and ex to denote motion from and in to denote 
position in, and motion towards, with names 
of towns and islands, are archaic.’ So far 
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as ab at least is concerned, the statement 
can hardly be substantiated. 

P. 228: apisci (Fam. 4, 5, 6); Cicero 
uses wpisci only twice, Att. 8, 14, 3, and de 
Leg. 1, 52.’ In the latter passage the word 
rests on correction; and asciscendi would 
be so easy a reading; while in the former 
maris apiscendit is so strange a phrase that I 


can hardly believe it sound ; it may be a 
corruption of adsequendi, and the change may 
have been brought about by the confusion 
between d and p which has affected many 
passages of the Letters, e.g. duto for puto in 
Att. 11, 12, 4 (Med.). 

J. S. Rerp. 





HOFFMANN’S JONIC DIALECT. 


Die griechischen Dialekte in threm historischen 
Zusammenhange mit den wichtigsten ihrer 
Quellen dargestellt: von Dr. Orro Horr- 
MANN. 3. Band. Der ionische, Dialekt. 
Quellen und Lautlehre. Géttingen. Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht. 1898. 16 Mk. 


ContrRaRY to the plan laid down in his 
preface and followed in his first and second 
volumes, Hoffmann here does not attempt a 
reconstruction of the parent dialect from 
which Attic and Ionic have sprung, but 
aims merely at giving us a clear idea of the 
characteristic peculiarities of Ionic in its 
narrower sense. 

‘Historical connection’ has withdrawn 
into the background. Attic plays no greater 
a part than would be expected from the 
nearest relative of the dialect under dis- 
cussion, and the norm with which it has 
been common custom to compare all 
dialect variations. In fact, Hoffmann admits 
that we are still far from being able to 
write a history of the Ionic dialect. Still 
he had led us to expect something of this 
kind from him, and has disappointed us 
evidently against the advice of his friend 
and helper, A. Fick, who expresses his dis- 
approval of the change of plan in the Neue 
Jahrbiicher, 1898, p. 502. This change is 
the more striking, because we have had 
since 1894 the excellent ‘Ionic Dialect’ of 
Dr. H. W. Smyth, which, even though it 
fall short of Hoffmann’s idea of clearness, 
should surely form a satisfactory basis for 
the working out of the larger plan. In 
that he fails to make this use of it, but is 
content to make a ‘step in advance’ in the 
treatment of a separate dialect, he tacitly 
admits that he had originally undertaken 
a work beyond his powers. 

Of the 626 pages in this volume, 178 are 
taken up by a reprint of the more im- 
portant inscriptions, and of the poems of 
Archilochus, Callinus, Semonides, Mimner- 


mus, Hipponax, and Anacreon. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the criticisms of this 
feature of Hoffman’s plan. It is often a 
convenience to have the sources so readily 
available, especially those inscriptions which 
had not before been brought together—and 
of the 184 here given 72, for the most part 
very short, are not contained in Bechtel’s 
collection. Still such repetition is un- 
necessary, and the objections to it are in 
this case emphasized by the impossibility of 
incorporating all the important sources, and 
the consequent necessity of making an 
arbitrary selection. The text of the poets 
is Hoffmann’s own. The variations from 
Bergk are in great part orthographical, as 
eo for ev, éodyv for éoOAnv, yiveras for yiyverat, 
etc. Most of them are well supported by 
inscriptional authority; others such as 
nxenvra for jxéevra, Low for food are not as 
well grounded ; the substitution of tw for 
xw, etc., in Archilochus he afterwards regrets 
(pp. 216,595). Further, datives in -ous and 
-ais are eliminated as un-[onic, naturally not 
without violence to the traditional word- 
order. Possibly these forms are also among 
those upon which he afterwards changed 
his mind (Nachtrdge, p. ix.) ; at any rate on 
p. 443 he cites inscriptional evidence for -ous 
and ~nts, and -ais too is supported by 42. 27, 
an inscription from the fifth century, free 
from Attic influence. Such Homeric forms 
as Adds are also rigorously excluded. This 
leads us to his general estimate of the 
language of the elegy. Following Fick, he 
holds that the dialect of this form of poetry, 
at least in Archilochus and Callinus, is pure 
Ionic, while Smyth, acknowledging the 
purity of the Iambics, admits epic influence 
in the Elegiacs. The statement of the 
latter that the elegiac poets accepted ‘ the 
language of the Homeric epos as the basis 
of the fabric of their verse,’ modifying it by 
removing archaisms, overrates the epic 
element. It would be truer to say that 
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they in general used the dialect of their 
time, but occasionally admitted epic forms. 
Hoffmann, while emphatic in the rejection of 
Aeolic sounds like 4, admits such forms as 
the gen. sg. in -o., dat. pl. in -eoou, and oo 
in éooerat, tToccov, etc., but defends them as 
good old Ionic forms, though obsolete in the 
time of the elegy. This is attributing to 
Archilochus a surprising knowledge of 
dialect peculiarities, if in the mass of archaic 
forms current in the earlier poems, he could 
distinguish what was pure Ionic. It would 
be easier to believe with Fick that at this 
time the Jliad and Odyssey had not yet been 
translated from Aeolic, and that Archilochus 
in using -ovo, etc. was following the tradition 
of some form of early Ionic poetry ; but 
Hoffmann does not follow Fick so far. Yet 
a strict application of his own view is im- 
possible: note his statement on p. 559 that 
Archilochus in ’EvvaAiowo dvaxros 1.1 ‘has 
imitated the frequent Homeric verse-ending 
-oo dvaxros, and that ‘ érmére xev 54 Callinus 
8 is a citation’ (p. 183), It follows that it 
is dangerous to remove Adds from the elegy 
until its retention in Homer has been 
satisfactorily explained. In this connection 


it may be remarked that Hoffmann treats 
the Homeric poems in this volume as in the 
preceding, ¢.e. he does not consider them, 


either for Ionic or Aeolic, a source worthy 
of attention. 

In his discussion of the divisions of Ionic, 
Hoffmann says there are three possible ex- 
planations of the four groups of Herodotus i. 
142 :—(1) He referred to vocabulary ; (2) 
he referred to sounds and forms, but the 
conventional orthography prevents the varia- 
tion in dialect from being recognised; (3) 
he referred to sounds and forms, but had in 
mind the speech of the common people, not 
of the educated class. The first, he says, is 
the view of Bechtel, the second that of Smyth, 
the third his own. Though himself rejecting 
(1), he yet finds fault with Smyth for putting 
it aside, charging that ‘he forgets the 
admitted fact that the Greeks in their 
earliest dialect investigations were interested 
chiefly in vocabulary.’ Surely he has read 
Smyth carelessly, for it is distinctly stated 
on page 25 that the ancients ‘ believed that 
the éxAoy7 dvoydrwv was the chief standard 
to be applied in the criticism of the dialect 
of the Ionic prose writers.’ I am inclined 
to think also that Hoffmann is misstating 
Smyth when he sets up (3) as entirely 
opposed to the latter’s view. The point in 
which they do decidedly differ is in their 
estimate of the orthography of the Ionic 
inscriptions, Smyth considers it conven- 
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tional; according to Hoffmann (p. 223), 
‘every inscription speaks clearly against the 
existence of an historical orthography, 
neglecting the sound of the word.’ In this 
point I believe that Smyth is nearer the truth, 
Hoffmann cites 7 ’s, piAdocoves, és, etc., 
in proof of the striving to express the sound 
as clearly as possible. But any conventional 
orthography can produce examples parallel 
to these. It is in the nature of things 
difficult to give a definite proof that Hoff- 
mann is wrong, though one might cite the 
clinging to ea for centuries after their con- 
traction ; but the mere fact that inscriptions, 
found in so widely separated places, exhibit 
so few differences, is enough to incline one 
to the other view. The existence for cen- 
turies of an [onic literature, and the develop- 
ment of a standard language of the educated 
classes, such as Hoffmann himself assumes, 
implies an orthography considerably con- 
ventionalized, and it is not difficult to 
believe that strongly marked differences of 
pronunciation existed between even the 
educated Samians and Milesians, without 
their feeling the necessity of breaking 
away from the traditional form of spelling. 
Smyth’s statement of his position is by no 
means extreme, but as much cannot be said 
for Hoffmann, when he writes that the 
Ionic inscriptions are composed ‘in einer 
durchaus “phonetischen”’ ... Orthographie.’ 
And on the whole his general remarks upon 
the sources and divisions of the dialect 
(pp. 179-212) are far from being as satis- 
factory as the introduction of Smyth (pp. 
5-124), either in fulness of treatment or 
point of view. 

In the ‘‘ Lautlehre” this volume, like the 
first and second, deserves the highest praise 
for the completeness of the material and the 
clearness of its arrangement. Yet much 
space might have been saved by the omission 
of unnecessary examples. Of what advantage 
is it, for example, to cite all the passages in 
Herodotus and Hippocrates in which votcos 
occurs? Full citations from the inscrip- 
tions and the early poets are to be desired, 
for there the spelling and metre give us 
sure ground on which to go, but the 
statistics from the prose MSS. would be quite 
sufficient : even on them little weight can 
belaid. In the discussion of disputed points 
Smyth is usually content to give the views 
of other scholars without expressing a decided 
opinion of his own; Hoffmann is more 
ambitious, more independent in judgment, 
and therefore more satisfying to those 
who look for definite statements, though 
it may be questioned whether he has 
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often suggested a new explanation that will 
be accepted as final. Without the intention 
of detracting from his, in the main, 
admirable work, I shall now turn to some 
points that seem to me to deserve criticism. 

There is throughout a marked tendency 
to refer sound-changes to the influence of 
accent: a few examples may be found on 
pp. 233, 263, 274, 293, 314, 389, 408, 491. 
I am far from denying the possibility of 
such a causal connection, and it is to be 
hoped that the present activity in this direc- 
tion may yet throw light on many hitherto 
obscure points; but none of these explana- 
tions—the most of them have already been 
suggested — has as yet met general ac- 
ceptance, and Hoffmann is not justified in 
making his statements as positive as he 
frequently does. To show what degree of 
certainty there is, it will be sufficient to 
quote himself. On p. 389 he says, speaking 
of « and « from -evFf-, -epo-, &e., o and ov 
from -ovF-, -opf-, &c.: ‘The pre-requisite 
and the direct cause of the shortening was 
the absence of the accent upon the impure 
diphthong. At times, in the same stem, 
forms with accented «/, ov occur beside 
others with unaccented «,o. The shortening 
was, to be sure, not necessary: the diph- 
thong could also assert itself in the un- 
accented syllable.’ But exceptions do not 
greatly trouble Hoffmann when he is inclined 
to maintain certain causal influences, and, 
on the other hand, he frequently tells us 
that it is useless to attempt phonetic ex- 
planations, because there was no strict law. 
In a conventional literary dialect such as 
the Ionic it must be admitted that scores of 
older forms exist side by side with later, 
and that the striving for regularity has 
frequently obscured natural phonetic develop- 
ment ; yet Hoffmann’s standpoint is some- 
what too free in this regard. While his use 
of accent may serve to illustrate his ‘laws’ 
where no law can be proven, the sections on 
vowel combinations furnish numerous in- 
stances of a failure to establish phonetic 
tendencies, where exceptions might have been 
explained. He often tells us that a certain 
vowel combination may remain open, or be 
contracted, or there may be ‘ hyphaeresis’ of 
one of the vowels. But in the case of afe, 
for example, I should be inclined to re- 
cognise contraction to a4 as the law of the 
dialect, proven by inscriptional and metrical 
evidence ; the open forms in the poets are 
readily explained as older forms retained by 
tradition, or, in cases like deArrov, due to re- 
composition ; zevrernpis, his one example of 
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hyphaeresis, follows the regular law of com- 
position by the dropping of the « of wévre be- 
fore an initial ¢; while revraérys is, as Brug- 
mann,Grwnd. ii.474,says,made on the analogy 
of forms in rerpa-, érra-, ete. So also for aFet, 
afy, afo, &e., contraction is the ‘law.’ With 
regard to ‘hyphaeresis’ in general I agree 
entirely with Brugmann, /.F. ix. pp. 159 ff., 
that it is unnecessary to separate many of 
the changes referred to it from other regular 
phonetic changes. Just as, according to 
Hoffmann himself, -é€(1)e(s)ac became -ciat, 
and then -éac by the law of shortening a long 
vowel before another, so also can -«Xe(F)e(s)os 
have become -xAéos, at least if we admit, as 
he does, that -e(s)o could either remain open 
or be contracted. If -«AeFeos had a diph- 
thongal ¢o before the loss of f, then a diph- 
thong with long first member should result, 
which either could not be expressed by the al- 
phabet, or was influenced by the analogy of 
the ordinary genitive in -eos. Cases like 
vooods from veoocds are more difficult. As 
yet nothing better has been suggested than 
the influence of the double consonant. They 
may be compared with Cretan xoopovres : 
dvwpevos; and the change in xoopovres, as 
Solmsen,X. Z, xxxii. p.535, says, ‘may becalled 
hyphaeresis, but is not in principle different 
from contraction.’ Some other points may 
be briefly referred to. On p. 286 he gives 
five proofs that v in Ionic was a pure u. Of 
these the first and second prove nothing 
against a change in Ionic after the western 
colonies had been sent out ; while the fourth 
and fifth have nothing to do with the pro- 
nunciation of v outside of diphthongal com- 
binations. On p. 562 he states that Attic 
and Ionic agree in the changes following the 
loss of F after a consonant ; even a free use 
of accent will hardly reconcile this with the 
conflicting examples on pp. 372, 413, ete. 
On p. 246 he adds to the questionable rule 
of J. Schmidt, that primitive Greek ao, aw 
became co, ew, a still more questionable ea 
from aa: and here note the inconsistency on 
pp. 247 and 513 with regard to oréap. In 
his objection to Kretschmer’s explanation of 
6éa on p. 342, he forgets what follows from 
his own view in § 119, 7.e. that Ff between 
vowels was lost in the separate life of Attic 
and Ionic, while a became 7 in the [onic- 
Attic period. Therefore there would be no 
influence to prevent a*éafa from becoming 
*OnFn, since the two vowels were not in 
contact. Kretschmer himself had over- 
looked this point, but the possibility of 
‘ Riickverwandlung,’ which he was attempt- 
ing to prove, follows from véa <*vén <*véFy 
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<*yéfa, granting that F was not lost until 
a had become y. A strange error occurs on 
p. 318, where he claims that Anacreon 43.5 
is a trochaic tetrameter, and the a of ’Aidew 
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therefore long: does he then regard the first 
syllables of roAui, xapiecca, etc. also as long} 

A. G, Latrp. 
Madison, Wis. 





ROUSE’S DEMONSTRATIONS IN LATIN ELEGIACS. 


Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse. By 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press). 1899. Pp. vii, 185. Price 4s. 6d. 


Tuis is a capital book to put into the hands 
of a young student who can write Latin 
elegiacs correctly but not yet with any 
facility. It begins with a very full and in- 
teresting statement of the principles of 
elegiac verse in general and of Ovid’s prac- 
tice in particular. The number of examples 
given and the excellent classification of them 
make this introductory chapter quite as 
useful to the teacher as to the learner: 
indeed, in my opinion, it considerably 
strengthens the case for retaining Latin 
verse composition in schools. The Head- 
master of Haileybury has lately discussed 
this case very well, but. I would add to his 
arguments this, that the criterion of merit, 
in an imitation of Ovidian verse, is more 
nearly infallible than for any other form of 
composition in any language. We had 
always the incomparable support of the 
Latin Dictionary, and in addition, because 
the Ovidian couplet is so small a unit, it is 
possible to produce, as Mr. Rouse produces, 
a convincing analysis of Ovid’s rhythms and 
devices and turns of thought. But the 
greater part of the book, and that from 
which it derives its title, consists of a 
series of twenty-five elegiac versions, 
executed, so to say, at the black-board., 
Mr. Rouse takes a piece of English, not 
always a poem, which would be considered 
difficult by a beginner because the lines do 
hot fall into couplets or because the ideas 
given require expansion or repetition or 
compression or some other judicious treat- 
ment. He then very frankly and pleasantly 


describes the processes of his mind in forming 
each couplet of his translation, showing what 
is the available material, why he rejects this 
phrase, why he prefers that order, how a 
repetition may be disguised and so forth. 
The tact exhibited in these ‘demonstrations’ 
is of a very high order, for they are interest- 
ing throughout, escaping the tedium of too 
great brevity as well as that of prolixity. 
When it is added that the Latin versions 
finally chosen are uniformly excellent, criti- 
cism is almost exhausted. Even if they 
were sometimes not good, they should be 
excused from censure on the ground that 
the author is, for the time being, precluded 
from inspiration. He has to exhibit a pro- 
cess which is ex hypothesi imitable by the 
pupil. But if one schoolmaster may offer a 
friendly suggestion to another on their com- 
mon art, I will venture to say that Mr. 
Rouse should not have omitted to be his 
own critic. Having made his version as 
well as the conditions allowed, he should 
review it and point out with what turns he 
is dissatisfied, what epithets strike him as 
poor, what Latinity as rather doubtful. 
Without this, he has not quite exposed his 
whole mind, which is what he wishes to do. 
Or, to make another suggestion to much the 
same effect, he might sometimes accept and 
carry out many different commencements, 
make many different couplets out of the 
same English, and then compare their merits. 
This process is very effective in the class- 
room, for it is refreshing to novices to see 
the deacon dissatisfied with his own craft. 
I hope, therefore, that, in a second edition, 
Mr. Rouse will be able to add an appendix 
of notes. 
J. Gow. 
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STONE'S CLASSICAL METRES IN ENGLISH. 


On the use of Classical Metres in English. 
By Wituiiam Jounson Stone, King’s 
College, Cambridge. Henry Frowde, 
London. 1899. pp. 59. 1/- net. 


Mr Srone deserves some praise for escaping 
three or four errors into which many 
writers on versification fall. He perceives 
that in English a doubled consonant does 
not generally make the preceding vowel 
long by position, but on the contrary marks 
it as short ; that an accented vowel followed 
by another vowel is always long; that 
initial long « is always preceded by the 
consonant y ; and that ng, except in a few 
words like finger, is really one consonant, 
not two. His treatise also gives a readable 
account of the attempts to write quantita- 
tive verse in English from Harvey and 
Sidney in the sixteenth century to Mr 
James Spedding in 1861. Further merit it 
has not: the discussion eddies about, the 
language is often slovenly (on p. 32 we read 
of accents degenerating into vowels), and 
Mr Stone’s proposals, identical except for 
a detail or two with Mr Spedding’s, are the 
following. We, who speak the tongue that 
Shakspeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
which Milton held, are exhorted to write 
verses like this, 

So saying did great Odysseus quit his homely dwell- 

ingsplace, 


and to scan them like this, 


males fee g Sees eee pees ee 


Now in Greek hexameters a syllable had 
either the one or the other of two clearly 
heard and widely differing quantities. It 
was either long or short ; and a long syllable 
had twice the length of a short one: zaca 
Bpaxeia ton Kai raca paxpa ion Kabddov yap 
ai pev eioe dixpovor, ai d& povdxpovor. English 
syllables have not two quantities but 
dozens ; those quantities are heard not 
clearly but obscurely ; and the difference 
between each quantity and the next in 
length is not wide but infinitesimal. It 
follows that English is a material out of 
which hexameters on the Greek model can- 
not be constructed: od yap rddas ovvtiPewev éx 
xpovwv dmretpwv, says Aristoxenus, ddd’ 
& dpurpevov Kal werepacpevov peyeOea. Mr 
Stone’s hexameters must rely on their 
native beauty, not on any supposed resem- 
blance to Homer. 
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That English quantities really die into 
one another like the hues of the rainbow 
Mr Stone does not dispute, but he invites 
us to pretend that this is not so, and to 
call every syllable either long or short: as 
if one should call every colour either red or 
blue. ‘The line must be drawn somewhere’ 
says he on p. 39. If an insubordinate 
reader enquires ‘Why must the line be 
drawn anywhere? it seems to me that Mr 
Stone can only reply ‘ Because otherwise I 
cannot write quantitative hexameters.’ The 
reader will then answer firstly that he views 
that prospect with equanimity, and secondly 
that, since writing quantitative hexameters 
demands a misrepresentation of facts, they 
had better not be written. 

And how is this dichotomy of the rain- 
bow to be carried out? Thus, p. 36: ‘If 
you would determine the true quantity of a 
syllable, you should put the accent on it 
and it will almost invariably become 
evident.’ To ascertain the pronunciation of 
a syllable by pronouncing it as it is not 
pronounced strikes me as rather a quaint 
proceeding. It is also necessarily decep- 
tive, because the English accent slightly 
lengthens the syllable on which it falls. 
Mr Stone indeed says on p. 4 that ‘the 
accent in English does not lengthen the 
syllable at all’; but Mr Stone says many 
far stranger things than that. If he had 
said that it does not double the length of 
the syllable, does not transform what a 
Greek would call a short syllable into what 
a Greek would call a long one, that would 
have been true enough; but most people 
find that the verb si¢ takes a little longer to 
utter than the same three letters in trans?é- 
ory. The difference is most noticeable in 
our personal pronouns: in ‘ Tell me where 
is fancy bred’ the me is short rather than 
long; in ‘Under the greenwood tree Who 
loves to lie with me’ it is long rather than 
short. Mr Stone attempts to argue us 
out of our senses as follows, p. 40, ‘We 
like for convenience’ sake to think that we 
can use me and thee and he long or short as 
we like. Yet what Roman ever supposed 
that he might scan tu, te, or me short? 
No Roman ; and what does that prove? It 
proves that the quantity of tu and é and 
me in Latin was not the same as the quantity 
of me and thee and he in English. 

But condone the method and come to its 
application. If the rainbow is to be sliced 
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at all one expects it to be sliced in the 
middle. Take of as one of our shortest 
syllables and shores as one of our longest: 
to which are the second syllables of car- 
penter and bitterly nearer? To of: but 
Mr Stone calls them long. In the words 
‘So saying did great Odysseus’ Mr Stone 
calls -ing with the following d a long syll- 
able: to call it short would not be quite 
true, but it would be less remote from the 
truth. He says on p. 47 ‘It is tempting to 
scan or short, but when we compare it with 
the corresponding shert vowel in foreign it 
is obvious that we cannot.’ So be it; but 
why does Mr Stone omit the complement to 
this? ‘It is not tempting to scan or long, 
and when we compare it with the corres- 
ponding long vowel in ore it is obvious that 
we cannot.’ 

But now let us munificently grant, what 
Mr Stone is far from claiming, that all his 
syllables are long or short in the Greek 
sense. When a Greek had ranged short and 
long syllables in this order, 


, > x , a ed 7 , 2» 7 A 
mAnoiat ov pev yap wot aé~eTo Kipa y ev aire, 


this was not yet a verse. The sequence of 
quantities had no rhythm of its own and 
would submit to several. The rhythm was 
imposed on the words from without by a 
scheme of recurrent stresses. These words 
would take an Ionic rhythm 


‘ 
Te es ee, OY | 


or an anapaestic 


hela ttietelstul.telec 


or lastly a dactylic 
l 


4 


CEs, Neen BC eee ‘ 


| | 
SsuuvlLvuv| “2.°* 


Now rhythm in English is not the portable 
thing it was in Greek. Our stresses are 
indissolubly riveted to our words, and we 
are accustomed to call them accents. Con- 
sequently Mr Stone’s verse 


So saying did great Odysseus quit his homely dwell- 
ing-place 


which he believes to be an Homeric hexa- 
meter, is really this :— 

Siete enttbdaw ttle 
Southey’s and Longfellow’s hexameters 
are often very bad verses, and they differ 
from Homer’s in the important particular 
that they are written in triple while Homer’s 
are written in quadruple time; but still 
verses they are of a sort. Mr Stone’s hexa- 


meters are verses of no sort, but prose in 
ribands. 

It is true that Mr Stone himself believes 
a number of things by believing which he is 
enabled to avoid this conclusion. He is 
conscious, he says on p. 44, that his language 
‘suffers heavily from the phrase J believe 
and its synonyms’; and he calls this un- 
avoidable, ‘from the unfortunate fact that 
the opinions expressed are such as no one else 
thinks or believes.’ Another fact, equally 
unfortunate though very likely unavoidable, 
is this: that Mr Stone never makes the 
faintest attempt to substantiate his beliefs. 
His method of pursuing truth may be 
studied in little on p. 35. It is well known 
that under certain conditions the metrical 
accent in Plautus shortens adjacent long 
syllables. Mr Stone ‘believes,’ p. 4, that 
the verses of the ancients did not ‘read 
themselves,’ i.e. had little if any metrical 
accent, and he therefore imputes these 
shortenings to the grammatical accent. ‘I 
was a little upset,’ says he, ‘to find some 
scholars declare that the metrical accent as 
well as the natural accent may account for 
such shortening; but’ —now comes his 
answer —‘I am convinced that this is not 
so, and’ — what do you expect? Plautus 
is extant and accessible, and to read him 
would dispel this conviction ; so Mr Stone 
resorts instead to a kindred spirit — ‘ Mr 

, whom I consulted on the point, be- 
lieves that Plautus always made the two 
coincide, which the great roughness of his 
metrical system enabled him to do.’ It is 
a scene to remember : these two gentlemen 
putting their heads together and believing 
things, and Plautus standing shut upon the 
shelf. 

Mr Stone accordingly believes, p. 31, 
‘that our language is singularly like ancient 
Greek in intonation’; he believes, p. 4, 
‘that accent hardly differs at all now and 
in classical times, and that if it differs the 
difference is in degree, not in kind’; he 
believes, p. 32, (but who will believe me 
when I report it?) that the ordinary accent 
of English words is exactly a raising of pitch, 
and nothing more. What colour he believes 
a soldier’s tunic to be he does not reveal : 
if scarlet, that is only because scarlet tunics 
are not incompatible with quantitative 
hexameters. Since Mr Stone has nothing 
to say for any of his beliefs he propitiates 
us from time to time by observing that he 
feels sure we do not agree with them; and 
on this same page 32 he remarks ‘I know I 
shall be looked upon as insane.’ He will 
not be looked upon as insane; he will 
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be looked upon as having a whim. 
Whims govern men as Dionysius never 
governed Syracuse: sentinels patrol the 
frontier with orders that no bad news from 
abroad is to reach the sovereign; and a 
stress-accent arriving at the portals of the 
sense is translated into a pitch-accent before 
transmission to the seat of government. 
These beliefs do half the work: they pre- 
vent Mr Stone from hearing the over- 
powering noise with which the ironshod 
English accent tramples his versification to 
nought. But this merciful deliverance 
leaves his verses without any rhythmat all ; 
so half the work remains undone. This half 
the reader is to do: p. 50, ‘ Now what do I 
require of my readers? I ask them to read 
my verses slowly, with the natural accent 
unimpaired,——-we have seen what that 
means—‘ and with such stress as they think 
right on the long syllables by way of ictus.’ 
The stress-accent, having been conjured out 
at the door, now comes back down the 
chimney and falls where it has no business 
tofall. If we pronounce our mother tongue 
correctly, Mr Stone’s verses will be prose ; 
so we are asked to pronounce it incorrectly. 
I suppose we could all write verse if we 
were allowed to have our own way with the 
language. For instance: I propose to make 
English poetry on French principles. What 
do I require of my readers? not near so 
much as Mr Stone: I only ask them to 
weaken the English accent till it is no 
stronger than the French, and to count 
accurately up to twelve. Here are four 
alexandrines : 
Why does not the lobster ever climb trees or fly ? 
Can he not ? or does he think it would look silly ? 


I have made these verses as well as I am able : 
You must be to blame if they sound disagreeable. 


Observe the rime riche. 

There is something novel to me not only 
in Mr Stone’s dealings with his native 
tongue but in his attitude towards his 


ARCHAE 
ANTIOCHIA CHRYSAORIS. 


In the Revue des Universités du Midi, ii. 
p. 275, M. Radet, whom I have to thank 
for sending me a copy of his paper, has at- 
tempted to prove that the city ’Avriyeva Xpv- 
gaopis, the sanctity of whose territory is, in 


customers : it opens a vista of new relations 
between the producers and consumers of 
commodities. He says of his readers, p. 50, , 
‘If they cannot have the ordinary accent em- 
phasising the metre, they pine at least for 
unquestionably long syllables. This desire 
is quite unreasonable, because the grada- 
tions of quantity are infinite.’ He means to 
have monosyllabic endings, and he tells us 
on pp. 41—2 that ‘if we do not like them at 
first, we must get used to them.’ Perhaps 
one might take this firm tone in other 
trades. Say I am erecting houses, and I 
propose in future to use gingerbread as a 
building material. I address my tenants 
thus: ‘If you cannot have a tiled roof, you 
pine at least for a roof which does not let 
the rain through. This desire is quite un- 
reasonable, because gingerbread is a porous 
substance. As to falling through the floor, 
if you do not like it at first, you must get 
used to it.’ Or is it only on readers of verse, 
animis natum inuentumque poema tuuandis, 
that these exhortations to fortitude will 
take effect ? 

‘he long and short of the matter is this. 
We now regulate English verse by the 
strong and determinate element of stress : 
its management is what distinguishes verse 
from prose. The weak and indeterminate 
element of quantity we subordinate: its 
management is one of the many things which 
distinguish, not verse from prose, but good 
verse from bad. Mr Stone proposes that 
we should put the weak to the work of the 
strong, and subject the strong to the pre- 
dominance of the weak. Summer is come, 
and cricket is playing everywhere. If Mr 
Stone will accost the next eleven he sees in 
the field, and advise them to run after the 
ball on their hands and pick it up with their 
feet, he will hear some very good criticism 
of his quantitative hexameters. 

A. E. Housman. 


OLOGY. 


response to an embassy, confirmed by an 
Amphictyonie decree (B.C.H. xviii. p. 239) 


is Mylasa. I confess that his reasons do 
not convince me. 

The object of the following remarks is to 
show that Antiochia Chrysaoris may per- 
fectly well be Alabanda, oe, we 
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know from its coinage and from Stephanus, 
was for a time called Antioch (see Br. Mus. 
Catalogue of Coins, Caria, p. xxvii). The 
reason given by M. Couve, the editor of the 
Delphian decree, and accepted by M. Radet, 
for not identifying Antiochia Chrysaoris and 
Alabanda, seems to me inconclusive. In 
C.I.A, ii. 966-970, a series of lists of victors 
in the Panathenaea are published. No. 966 
is to be dated shortly after 191 B.c. (see 
Kohler’s note). In it one of the victors is 
called ’AAaBavée’s. No. 969 belongs to the 
years 165-162 B.c. The date of No. 970 is 
doubtful. We are therefore at liberty to 
date it near No. 969.! In it one of the 
victors is called Xpvaaopeis ad ’AXaBavduv. 
No. 967 is probably nearly contemporary 
with No. 966, as Polycrates of Argos wins 
the chariot race in both: but it may per- 
fectly well be a few years earlier. In this 
a Xpvoaopeis ax ’Avtioyeias is mentioned. 
M. Couve maintains that owing to the nearly 
contemporaneous mention of an ’AdaBavdevs 
and a Xpvoaopeis am’ ’Avriyeias the two 
cities Alabanda and Antiochia must be 
distinct. 

It appears to me that the known facts 
of the history of Alabanda at this period 
allow us to identify them. These are 
briefly as follows. Alabanda was favoured 
and rebaptised by Antiochus III. In 
200 B.c. however, we find it supporting 
the Rhodians against Philip V., the ally 
of Antiochus (Polyb. xvi. 24). After the 
battle of Magnesia and the consequent 
cession of all Caria as far as the Maeander 
to Rhodes (189 B.c.), Alabanda became 
subject to Rhodes, Mylasa, which had, like 
Alabanda, but probably more constantly, 
supported the Romans, was granted im- 
munitas (Polyb. xxii. 27); Alabanda hoped 
for a greater measure of independence than 
other Carian cities, for it sent to Gn. 
Manlius on his hurried march ambassadors 
asking him to take and restore to it a 
fortress in its territory which had revolted, 
and with this request the consul complied 
(Livy xxxviii. 13). A decree of Alabanda 
published by Messrs. Diehl and Cousin in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. x. p. 299, and rightly, it 
would seem, attributed by the editors to the 
years following the battle of Magnesia, 
shows that in order to obtain the concession 
of tmmunitas, spontaneously and at once 
granted by the Senate to Mylasa, they had 
to send two embassies to Rome. Jmmunitas 


1 No. 970 is only known from a bad copy. 
We find in it the ethnic Marpebs (not ’Axads amd 
Tatpav). If this is right, it must, I fancy, be much 
later, after the dissolution of the Achaean league. 
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in Caria at this time means freedom from 
taxation imposed by Rhodes. We cannot 
tell if the immunitas ultimately obtained by 
Alabanda was exactly equivalent to that 
granted to Mylasa, but, as the coinage of 
Alabanda ceases at this time, it undoubtedly 
lost its liberty until the end of the war 
with Perseus, when Rhodes was deprived 
of most of its continental possessions (168 
B.c.). Then we find it taking active part 
against Rhodes (Polyb. xxx., v.). 

Now, if we suppose, as is perfectly legiti- 
mate, that C./.A. ii. 967 is to be dated 
between 200 and 190, and that C..A. ii. 
966 is to be dated about 188, Antiochia 
Chrysaoris and Alabanda may well be one 
and the same city. Up to the defeat of 
Antiochus and the consequent cession by 
the Romans of Alabanda to Rhodes it main- 
tained its recently imposed name Antiochia 
and was a member of the Chrysaoric confed- 
eracy. On its cession to Rhodes it resumed 
its original name Alabanda, but ceased to 
be a member of the confederacy, which was 
probably for purposes of state, dissolved by 
the Rhodians during their period of rule. 
Consequently a citizen of Alabanda is now 
simply called “AAaBavdevs. After B.c. 168 
the Chrysaoric confederacy was reconstituted, 
and in C.J.A. ii. 970 a citizen of Alabanda 
is described as Xpvaaopeds dd ’AAaBavdor. 

The evidence of these Attic inscriptions 
therefore perfectly well allows Antiochia 
Chrysaoris and Antiochia-Alabanda to be 
one and the same city, and M. Radet gives 
no cogent reason for identifying Antiochia 
Chrysaoris with Mylasa. He adduces the 
name ‘IarpoxAjs, the name of the father of 
the ambassador sent to Delphi, as being very 
common at Mylasa. This is a fact ; but we 
have countless texts from Mylasa and very 
few from Alabanda. No stress need be 
laid on the city’s recommendation of itself to 
Delphi as ovyyerys tov ‘EXAjvov. Such 
claims were very lightly made ; and Alaban- 
dus is said to bea son of Karand Kallirrhoe. 
A very cogent reason for identifying An- 
tiochia Chrysaoris with Alabanda is that the 
people of the city request the Amphictyons 
to recognise their city and country as 
dovAov kai tepav tod Avds tod Xpucaopéws xal 
"ArodAwvos igoripov : i.e. it is to be protected 
in the name of Zeus Chrysaoreus and of the 
Apollo of the city who is of equal rank with 
Zeus Chrysaoreus. At this period the head 
on the obverse of coins of Alabanda is always 
that of Apollo. 

The date assigned to the Amphictyonic 
decree by M. Radet, circa 200 BO, 
may be right. It appears to me, how- 
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ever, that the appeal to Delphi is rather 
meant to secure Alabanda against Rhodian 
aggression than against Philip, who was, up 
to Cynoscephalae, the nominal ally of 
Antiochus. We find the Alabandians in 
200 B.c. acting with the Rhodians against 
Philip, but there can be no doubt that then 


‘and earlier they dreaded Rhodes, which at 


this period regarded itself and was regarded 
as a serious rival to Rome and the Attalids 
and Seleucids in the strugg]e for the empire 
of Asia Minor. The policy of Alabanda 
was somewhat half-hearted at this time. A 
phrase of Polybius shows it: ra 88 (éxopy- 
you 74 Ditirmw) Mvdaceis cai “AAaBavdeis kat 
Mayvyres, ois, Ordre pev te Soiev, Exawver, Gre 
8¢ pip Sotev bAdKTEL Kal ereBovdevev adrois. It 
isa remarkable fact that no less than five 
identical names of magistrates appear on 
tetradrachms of Alabanda with ANTIO- 
X€QN and on similar tetradrachms with 


AAABANAEQN. This can hardly be, as 
Mr. Head thinks (Br. Mus. Cat. Caria, p. 
xxvii.), because all these magistrates held 
office in the year in which the city changed 
itsname. It rather points to a continuous 
compromise between the adherents of An- 
tiochus and those of the Rhodians and 
Romans. Such half-heartedness would ac- 
count for the fact that the Romans bestowed 
on Mylasa a privilege which they did not, 
at once at least, bestow on Alabanda, but 
it must be noted that Polybius gives the 
same account of the conduct of both cities 
towards Philip in z.c. 200, 
W. R. Paton. 
CaLyMNos, TURKEY, 
February 27th, 1899. 


EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
Pp. 184, 231). 


(See C.R., 


Since I wrote on this subject in March, 
the continuance of the work in the Forum 
has led to discoveries of great importance. 

I, Immediately under the black marble 
pavement which has become known as the 
‘Tomb of Romulus,’ (though at the E. end 
projecting beyond it) there has been dis- 
covered, at the depth of about four feet, a 
structure of ‘capellaccio’ tufa, oriented in 
a different direction (almost due N. and S.) 
composed of two pedestals, each measuring 
about six feet long by three wide, and having 
a simple base moulding like that of the 
primitive Roman ara. Between them lies 
a space of about seven feet, closed at the 
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ends by blocks, which connect the two 
pedestals with one another. The material 
of this structure might well be called ‘lapis 
niger’; and the existence of the two 
pedestals is in accordance with the account 
given by the scholiasts on Hor. Epod., 16, 
13—‘ Varro post rostra fuisse sepulerum 
Romuli dicit,’ Porphyr. (Comm. Cruq., ‘ pro 
rostris .. ., ubi etiam in huius rei memoriam 
duos leones fuisse erectos constat’). 
Dionysius (i, 87) speaks of one lion only. 
Since my departure a square cippus or 
pillar has been found in situ, close to the 
tufa structure, bearing a boustrophedon in- 
scription, with deep, well-cut archaic letter- 
ing, on three sides, and probably also on the 
fourth. The ‘Tribuna’ of June 1 states 
that the words are divided by points, and 
that one word has been read ‘ calato.’ In 
the earth below the pavement of black 
marble many archaic objects—bronze and 
terra-cotta statuettes, pottery, &c.—have 
been found. 

The facts set forth seem to add great 
weight to the theory advanced by Dr. 
Hiilsen in the Mittheilungen des rimischen 
Instituts (1893, Pp. 279 sqq.) that the 
Republican Curia faced due 8, lying further 
back than the Curia which still exists. For 
we now have, it would appear, an earlier 
form of the ‘ tomb of Romulus ’—the identi- 
fication has become far more probable than 
before—oriented on this presumed line of 
the earlier Curia, as the later form of the 
tomb is oriented on that of the later Curia. 

Further, the tomb lay close to the Rostra 
Vetera, and when the excavations have 
gone further, this edifice may be recognised. 
At present tufa foundations are being laid 
bare on every side, presenting a bewildering 
confusion of levels and directions. 

The date of the change in level and 
direction is hard to fix. The lower struc- 
ture with the two pedestals received pro- 
tection from floods in very early times by 
means of a primitive wall, in spite of which 
three strata of gravel, traceable above the 
level of its base, bear witness to three 
separate inundations. Further, many of 
the objects found date at least from the fifth 
century B.c. The change of the site of the 
Curia is probably to be attributed to Julius 
Cesar; but the black marble pavement 
belongs to a far later date, and a bridge 
between it and the earlier epoch seems to 
be absolutely lacking. One is tempted to 
suppose that the place was somehow covered 
up and forgotten for generations ; but con- 
jecture is as yet premature. 

II. The Regia has also been the centre 
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of some interesting discoveries. It had 
been excavated by Jordan and Nichols in 
1886: but the reopening of the site has led 
to the finding of a well, just at the edge of 
its 8. wall, containing a quantity of pottery 
-—the uppermost strata belonging to the 
Roman period, and the lowest consisting of 
bucchero—and of bones, and also to the 
discovery of a small chamber at the W. end 
of the Regia, which, from an inscription 
found there, must be the ‘Schola kalatorum 
pontificum et+flaminum.’ 

At the south angle of the Regia itself 
have been discovered, at about the level of 
the foundations, two small square drains 
made of slabs of tufa, and the remains of 
other structures, also in tufa. It would 
therefore appear that if the Sacra Via ever 
passed here, it can have done so only in very 
early times. It seems also unlikely that it 
can, after the construction of the temple of 
Julius Cesar, have passed between it and 
the Regia, for the intervening space is in 
great part occupied by a low bank of con- 
crete about three yards wide, parallel to the 
back of the podium of the temple, from 
which it is distant only about three feet— 
the interval still contains some blocks of 
the opus quadratum which surrounded the 
concrete core. The bank of concrete is, it 
is true, of a different character to that of 
the lofty podium of the temple, and looks 
to be of rather later date. 

It would appear, therefore, that the Sacra 
Via must, after the building of the temple, 
have turned at right angles at its north 
corner, and passed close in front of it, on 
the line of the still existing paved road— 
unless the theory that it never left the 
north side ‘of the Forum be accepted. In 
connection with its course further S.E., 
interesting discoveries are being made. 
The drain under it (the original portions of 
which are built in fine opus quadratum, the 
restorations being in opus reticulatum and 
brickwork) has been traced in a straight 
line from the temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina to a point a little beyond the W. 
corner of the Basilica of Constantine, at 
which it is about fifteen feet below ground, 
and appears to run straight on towards the 
temple of Venus and Rome. This fact 
makes it probable that the Sacra Via 
originally ran straight across the Velia 
ridge. Whether the alteration in its 


course was made by Nero in building the 
Golden House is.a question which cannot 
yet be answered. 

The work of demolition of the houses 
which occupy the site of the Basilica Aemilia 








is proceeding fast, and though no ancient 
remains have yet been reached, it is probable 
that in a few weeks—the work is to con- 
tinue through the summer—further im. 
portant discoveries will be made. 

Work is going on at other points in the 
Forum also, but there is nothing of impor- 
tance to record except the restoration to 
their place of several blocks belonging to 
the piers of the Arch of Augustus. 

Tuomas AsHpy, JUN, 


LINDSKOG’S STUDIES ON THE 
ANCIENT DRAMA. 


Studien zum antiken Drama, von Ctiars 
Linpskoc. Lund. 1897. (pp. 285). 5 m. 


Tuts book consists of two parts. The first 
and longer (pp. 5-175) is concerned entirely 
with Euripides. The author discusses at 
some length the religious opinions of 
Euripides, and their influence upon the 
character and structure of his plays. He 
then passes on to various points of detail in 
connection with individual tragedies, such 
as questions about the date, or the origin of 
the plot ; or traces of interpolations by the 
actors. The second part (pp. 3-84) is an 
essay on the tragedies of Seneca—their 
relation to previous models, their structure 
and dramatic character, their employment 
of the chorus, and so on. Then follow two 
appendices, one on the middle caesura in 
Greek iambic trimeters, the other on the 
relation between Terence and Menander, as 
exemplified in the composition of certain 
plays. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
book is the discussion about the Alcestis. 
The author regards it as a regular tragedy, 
and not as a tragi-comedy. He rejects the 
theory that it was purposely composed in a 
semi-comic vein, in order to take the place 
of the usual satyric drama. As for the 
comic scenes in it, he thinks they are of no 
more significance than scenes of the same 
kind in the Jon, Helena, and Orestes. But 
here he seems to go too far. Though the 
plays just mentioned, and especially the 
Helena, show occasional touches of humour, 
there is nothing in any one of them which 
is really comparable to the broad and de- 
liberate comedy of the Heracles scene in the 
Alcestis. The fact that the Alcestis came 
last in the group of four, where we should 
have expected a satyric drama, is dismissed 
by the author as unimportant, He says 
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that the fourth place was often occupied by 
aregular tragedy. But there is no proof 
that this was ever the case. All the tragic 
didascaliae, with the exception of that to 
the Alcestis, when they mention the four 
plays of a group, put a satyric drama in the 
last place. This circumstance, taken in 
connection with the professedly comic tone 
of parts of the Alcestis, seems to prove that 
the play was an exceptional one, and that 
the comic element was introduced as a sub- 
stitute for the merriment of the satyrs. 

The great defect of the Alcestis, as Herr 
Lindskog points out, is the inconsistency in 
the character of Admetus. In the opening 
scene he is represented as a sympathetic 
and warm-hearted man, and a worthy object 
for the self-sacrifice of Alcestis. But in the 
scene which follows between himself and his 
father Pheres everything is changed. He 
now cuts a very sorry figure. His chief 
characteristics are meanness and selfishness. 
The result is injurious to the general effect 
of the play. The unworthiness of Admetus 
strikes a jarring note in what is otherwise 
one of the most pathetic of Greek tragedies. 
Lindskog finds the reason for this in- 
consistency in the religious opinions of 
Euripides. He explains very clearly the 
difficulty of the position in which Euripides 
was placed. He was compelled by custom 
to take his subjects from the sacred myths, 
and to treat these myths with a certain 
appearance of decorum, in order to satisfy 
the religious susceptibilities of the people. 
But at heart he was a sceptic and a free- 
thinker. He was unable to conceal alto- 
gether his dissatisfaction with the popular 
mythology. However, it would have been 
unsafe to attack the ordinary beliefs in 
a straightforward manner. In order to 
reveal his real sentiments without giving 
offence, he was compelled to have recourse 
to various shifts and devices. The Alcestis, 
according to Lindskog, affords a good 
example of one of these devices. In the 
opening of the play Euripides gives the 
legend in its current form, with Admetus as 
a noble and dignified character. His ac- 
ceptance of his wife’s sacrifice would not, as 
Lindskog thinks, have seemed dishonourable 
to an ordinary Greek, on account of the 
prevailing opinion as to the comparative 
value of men and women. The Pheres 


scene is then inserted by Euripides as a 
sort of comment of his own, to show 
indirectly his contempt for a legend which 
involved such a total lack of chivalry on the 
part of the husband. The comic scene with 
Heracles is also introduced for the same 
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purpose, to satirise and throw ridicule upon 
the whole legend. This theory of Lindskog’s 
as to the purport and significance of the 
Alcestis seems to me very doubtful. In the 
first place satire conveyed in this extremely 
covert and underhand manner would be apt 
to miss its mark, and to pass unnoticed. As 
a matter of fact, if Lindskog’s theory is true, 
the real meaning of the Alcestis has been 
perceived by no commentator till the present 
day. In the second place it is far from clear 
that Euripides’ main purpose in writing 
plays was theological controversy. It is 
true that at times, when occasion offers, he 
takes a kind of malicious pleasure in dis- 
secting and exposing the weak points of 
theold mythology. But all this is incidental, 
and bythe way. Probably his chief anxiety, 
in constructing his plays, was to produce a 
powerful effect upon the stage. As for the 
Pheres episode, it is possible to account for 
it, without supposing any controversial 
purpose on the part of the poet. An 
acrimonious debate of this type was exactly 
the kind of scene in which Euripides and the 
Athenians delighted. Moreover, the un- 
blushing egotism of the two men, and the 
calmness with which they reproach each 
other with want of self-sacrifice, produces a 
very humorous effect, and would serve as 
a substitute for what was a regular feature in 
satyric plays—the impudence and effrontery 
of the satyrs. The scene, no doubt, is out of 
harmony with the pathetic portions of the 
play. But it is excellent in itself; and 
Euripides was not the man to sacrifice a 
particular effect for the sake of the general 
significance of the composition. The comic 
speeches of Heracles were probably intro- 
duced for the same purpose, to give the 
drama that lightness of tone which was 
required in the fourth play of a group. 

The other instance which Lindskog gives 
of a play so constructed as to contain a 
covert satire on the legend is ‘he Orestes. 
He supposes that the trial of Orestes 
before the Argive assembly, and his con- 
demnation to death for the murder of his 
mother, was introduced by Euripides as 
a protest against the action of Apollo. 
Euripides, though forced by custom to follow 
the legend, and exhibit Orestes as triumphant 
in the end, and Apollo as a just and venerable 
deity, inserted this episode to show that, 
from the point of view of ordinary human 
justice, the conduct of Apollo was monstrous, 
and that no excuse could justify the taking 
of a mother’s life. But here again we may 
explain the episode more simply, without 
imagining any latent suggestiveness, Euri- 
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pides had set himself to treat the story of 
Orestes, not from the religious point of view, 
but as the basis for an ordinary drama of 
intrigue. He wished to interest and excite 
the spectators by a series of plots and 
counter-plots, sudden revolutions, and un- 
expected dangers: to keep their curiosity on 
the alert to the end of the play by involving 
his hero in perils from which there seemed 
no escape. The condemnation of Orestes by 
by the Argive assembly, and his consequent 
efforts to save himself by various devices and 
stratagems, would supply a natural ground- 
work for such a plot. 

In the latter part of his treatise, as we 
have seen, the author discusses various 
incidental points, and produces several new 
theories and suggestions. One of the most 
plausible of these is about the myth in the 
Helena. Helen is there represented as 
having never gone to Troy with Paris. 
A phantom Helen had been sent to 
Troy by Zeus in her place. The real 
Helen was conveyed to Egypt, where she 
passed her time in the court of King Pro- 
teus, and his successor Theoclymenus, until 
reclaimed by Menelaus after the war. As to 
the origin of this legend there is some doubt. 
We know that the story of a phantom Helen 
was contained in the famous Palinodia of 
Stesichorus, though we are ignorant as to 
the destiny of the real Helen in the same 
poem. We also have a story in Herodotus, 
which he had learnt in Egypt, that Helen 
never got as far as Troy, but that she and 
Paris were driven by tempests to Egypt, 
and that Helen was there detained by king 
Proteus till the end of the war, when she was 
recovered by Menelaus. It has generally 
been supposed that Euripides invented the 
plot of the Helena by combining the two 
stories of Stesichorus and Herodotus ; and 
that there was no mention of the detention 
in Egypt in the Stesichorus version. Lind- 
skog however points out that in the Zlectra, 
produced a year or two before the Helena, 
the whole story is already referred to 
casually, as a matter of common knowledge. 
Cp. £l. 1280 ff. ‘Ede re Oder: Mpwréws 
yap &« dduwv | je Auoda’ Aiyurrov, ob8’ 
pAb Ppvyas. | Zeis 8, ds eps yévorro Kal 
ovos Bporav, | cidwov “Edévns é&éreu’ cis 
"IAcov. Here we have the two parts of the 
story, that about the phantom, and that 
about Egypt, already combined. But if 
before this they only existed separately, one 
in Stesichorus, the other in Herodotus, and 
were connected for the first time by Euri- 
pides, it is very unlikely that he would have 
referred to the combined story in this casual 
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way. Lindskog therefore concludes that the 
whole myth—the Egyptian part as well as 
the phantom part—had already been given 
by Stesichorus in his Palinodia ; and there 
is much to be said in favour of the sugges. 
tion. 

Some of his other theories, however, will 
hardly find general acceptance. The con- 
siderations on which they depend are too 
minute, and subtle, and far-fetched. For 
instance, he thinks the [phigeneia in Tauris 
must have been produced before the Helena 
for the following reason. In both plays the 
deus ex machina, in the final speech, addresses 
a person who is not on the stage, but ata 
distance. But in the /phigeneia the goddess 
Athene, when so addressing Orestes, makes 
a parenthetical apology for her proceeding 
(Iph. Taur. 1446 ff. paddy 3’, Opéora, ris 
eas érurtoAds | —KAves yap avdiv Kairep ob 
rapov Geas— | xdper AaBov dyadpa). In the 
Helena, on the other hand, the Dioscuri 
address their absent sister without any such 
explanation (Hel. 1662 cot pev rad’ aida, 
ovyyovy & éuy A€yw). Lindskog thinks the 
innovation of addressing an absent person 
was first introduced in the Jphigeneia, and 
that Euripides felt himself called upon to 
make the goddess explain and apologise for 
the fact. In the Helena, produced soon 
after, such an explanation was no longer 
thought necessary. He therefore puts the 
Iphigeneia before the Helena. But this 
seems too small a point to ground any such 
inference upon. The presence of the paren- 
thetical remark in the one play, and its 
absence in the other, may have been the 
result of mere chance. It would be unsafe 
to lay any stress upon it. Again, the author 
doubts the genuineness of the prologue to 
the 7roades for this reason among others. 
Athene, approaching Poseidon, says she has 
come Tpoias civexa (56), and implores his 
assistance. Poseidon thinks this ambiguous ; 
he wishes to know whether she has come as 
the friend or enemy of Troy ; he asks drepov 
"Axarav HADes ceiver’ 7) Ppvyav (64). Lind- 
skog objects that it would be absurd for 
Poseidon to try and solve his doubts about 
the phrase Tpotas civexa by asking whether 
she has come ®pvyév civexa, since the two 
expressions are practically the same. But 
Poseidon does not merely say @pvyév civexa. 
What he asks is whether she has come 
"Axauav ceiver’ 4 Ppvyav—a very different 
question, which could not fail to produce an 
explicit answer. Again, in the Hippolytus, 
Lindskog raises a difficulty about the ‘ three 
wishes’ which Poseidon had promised to 
fulfil for Theseus. Theseus employs one of 
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them to kill his son. Lindskog asks why, 
when he had discovered his mistake, he did 
not employ a second to bring him to life 
again. But in point of fact what Poseidon 
had promised to accomplish for Theseus was 
three curses. Cp. 887 ddd’, & rarep Mdcedor, 
fis éuol more | dpas iméoyou tpels, pia Karép- 
yarat | Tovrwy éyov raid’, and 1315 ff. This 
being so, the difficulty disappears. When 
Theseus had killed his son with one curse, he 
could hardly bring him to life again with 
another. 

In general the author is more convincing 
when he is overthrowing the theories of 
other scholars, than when he is making new 
ones of his own. His criticism of the con- 
cluding portion of the Phoenissae is an 
instance in point. Many German critics 
have judged the scene to be spurious on 
various grounds. Lindskog goes through it 
in detail, and shows clearly that the supposed 
objections are of no real weight, and that 
the general conception of the scene, though 
not always pleasing to modern taste, is 
thoroughly Euripidean. So, too, with 
Wilamowitz’s theory about the two Lectras. 
According to Wilamowitz the Llectra of 
Euripides is a well-constructed play; the 
parts hang together in a natural manner. 
The Electra of Sophocles, he thinks, was 
written later than, and partly imitated from, 
that of Euripides; hence the superficiality 
and inconsequence of many of the incidents, 
which have been transferred from a play 
in which they are appropriate to one in 
which they are not. Lindskog argues that 
the very reverse is the case. He points out 
incongruities in the Euripidean play quite as 
glaring, and even more so, than any to be 
found in that of Sophocles. He also shows 
that there are many things in the Electra 
of Euripides which are best explained as an 
attempt to imitate Sophocles, or to strike 
out a new line in opposition to him. Hence 
he concludes (rightly, as it seems to me) 
that the Zlectra of Euripides was the later 
play of the two. 

A. E. Hatau. 


THE CORPUS OF GREEK COINS. 


Die antiken Miinzen von Dacien und Moesien. 
Bearbeitet von BEHRENDT Pick. Halbband 
I. Berlin, 1898. 518 pp., 20 plates. 54 m. 


Txis monumental half-volume is the begin- 
ning of a great undertaking, the magnitude 
and intricacy of which will probably bear 
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comparison with the Corpus of Greek Inscrip- 
tions, although very naturally it cannot be 
expected to attract the same amount of 
attention, The idea of making a complete 
corpus of ancient Greek coins—an idea from 
which most numismatists would have shrunk 
in despair—owes its origin to the indefatig- 
able Mommsen, who has generously devoted 
to the expenses of the undertaking a large 
sum of money, subscribed in honour of the 
jubilee of his doctorate. The present 
publication is described on its half-title as 
being part of a larger publication on the 
ancient coins of Northern Greece, produced 
by the Berlin Academy under the general 
direction of Dr. F. Imhoof-Blumer, — Pos- 
sibly prudence has dictated the avoidance 
of any promise as regards the coinage of 
the rest of ancient Greece ; nevertheless, it 
is well known that similar works on other 
parts of this wide field are in active prepara- 
tion. Dr. Pick’s second volume will deal 
with Thrace ; while Macedon (excluding the 
‘ Alexanders’) will form a third volume by 
Dr. H. Gaebler, of Berlin. 

It is difficult to give in words a fair idea 
of the scope of this work. A corpus of 
coins differs from a corpus of inscriptions in 
the fact that among the latter there are 
practically no duplicates. This makes the 
editing of the corpus of coins at once easier 
and harder than the sister task: easier, 
because the defects of one piece may often 
be supplied from another specimen struck 
with the same dies ; harder, because of the 
difficulty of sifting the various descriptions 
given by different numismatists and ascer- 
taining whether these descriptions refer to 
the same coin or to slight varieties. Only 
the professional numismatist realises how 
easy it is to describe a coin inaccurately— 
far more easy, it would seem, than is the 
case with a vase or a piece of sculpture. 
Add to this the extraordinary effects some- 
times produced by the wear to which coins 
are subjected in currency, the difficulty of 
representing epigraphic peculiarities by type, 
and the deceptiveness of even the best 
processes of illustration, and it is easy to 
see that a perfect corpus of the extant coins 
could only be obtained if all the specimens 
(or failing that, perfect plaster casts thereof) 
were gathered together in one grand collec- 
tion. It has of course been impossible to 
obtain casts of all published specimens ; 
many have vanished altogether, many are 
otherwise inaccessible, and some—were in- 
vented! The process adopted, therefore, 
has been to give accurate descriptions of all 
the issues that can be verified, attaching to 
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each description a bibliography. These 
bibliographies often run to more than 
twenty items; that is to say, more than 
twenty coins almost exactly resembling each 
other, and doubtless in many cases struck 
with the same dies, have been published 
by as many writers. In these cases, a 
line of distinction is drawn between speci- 
mens still known to exist and those which 
are only known from published descriptions, 
the accuracy of which there is no reason to 
suspect. Finally, there is a limbo at the 
bottom of the page to which are consigned 
the incurable errors and forgeries, as well as 
those descriptions which are too vague or 
deficient for incorporation in the body of the 
text. The enormous mass of material con- 
trolled by the editor has enabled him to 
distinguish, if not always the various dies 
which were used—that would only be pos- 
sible under the ideal conditions already 
mentioned—yet at least the separate issues 
which were made. The catalogue is finely 
illustrated by twenty of the best collotype 
plates that even Brunner and Hauser have 
ever produced. On these plates the coins 
are arranged, in the first place, so as to give 
a view of the coinage of each mint ; in the 
next place, according to types—a new and 
excellent feature, which will appeal par- 
ticularly to the non-numismatic archaeolo- 
gist. Here he will find side by side fifteen 
different representations of Heracles, four- 
teen different architectural types, and the 
like, all characteristic of the coinage of 
Dacia and Moesia. One necessary form of 
illustration alone seems to be lacking, and 
that is a map—which might be quite simple 
—of the provinces concerned. This want 
can easily be remedied in the second half- 
volume. A word must be said in praise of 
the editor’s admirable introductions. These 
deal very fully with all the numismatic 
problems arising out of the material col- 
lected in the descriptive part; but, in 
addition, they enter into numerous historical 
and archaeological questions, so that the 
volume will be indispensable to all students 
of Greek and Roman civilisation in Dacia 
and Moesia. The editor’s experience in 
other branches of archaeology has pecu- 
liarly qualified him to deal with these wider 
questions, and his book is a striking proof 
of the importance of numismatics as an aid 
to history. Whether it is part of the 
object of a corpus to deal with these mat- 
ters, instead of merely providing a sort of 
vindemiatio prima for historians to work 
upon, is another question. Experience seems 
to have decided in the negative, and the 


plan of the introductions is to be modified 
in the remainder of the work. This 
decision every one will regret, while recog- 
nising that it is perhaps inevitable. It 
needs a trained numismatist to realise how 
much or how little weight is to be attached 
to the evidence of coins. 

This somewhat detailed description of the 
scope and method of the work is really the 
only kind of review to which it can fairly 
be subjected, until long use has decided how 
far the editor has been successful within the 
limits imposed upon him. Butit may safely 
be said, from a knowledge of his other work, 
that the task could hardly have fallen into 
more capable hands. The test which I have 
been able to apply—comparison with the 
actual specimens in the British Museum— 
reveals surprisingly few points that call for 
correction. It is perhaps worth while to 
mention them, since the very fact that the 
criticisms are somewhat meticulous is in 
itself a high degree of praise. In the pages 
dealing with the coins of Dacia, of Vimi- 
nacium, of Dionysopolis, and of Istros 
before Imperial times, there are four wrong 
references to the London Catalogue, all 
evidently due in the first place to the 
printer (No. 16, read 14, 6; No. 120, read 
17, 27 ; No. 413, read 25, 5 ; No. 428, read 25, 
4). Under No. 74, the legend of the London 
coin is divided c oLvIM, and under No. 182 
co tvim. The London specimen of No. 159 
(a coin of Hostilian struck at Viminacium) 
has been wrongly read by the original 
cataloguer. It belongs to the twelfth, and 
not the thirteenth year of the Province; at 
least, there is no trace of any third stroke 
ever having existed on the coin. The London 
coin should therefore be transferred to No. 
150. Is it possible that the other specimen 
under No. 159 (quoted from Longpérier) is 
also of year XII., and that this issue should 
be deleted altogether? Whatever be the 
truth, the fault of the error as regards the 
London coin does not lie with Dr. Pick. In 
another case (No. 418, 4 = London Cata- 
logue 8, a plated coin of Istros) the London 
Catalogue is again to blame. It describes 
one coin (No. 7) with the adjunct letters 
AP, and another (the one in question) as 
‘similar.’ This has been taken to mean 
that the second coin also has the same 
letters. Nevertheless, all that is visible is | 
(which it would be rash to regard as the 
remains of AM), and apparently ‘similar’ 


refers only to the general type, the | being 
taken for a flaw, and the words ‘ no letters’ 
accidentally omitted. The fine coin of the 
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same city (No. 415), formerly in the Carfrae 
Collection, was acquired in 1895 by the 
British Museum, and then published by 
Mr. Wroth in the Numismatic Chronicle 
(1896, Pl. VIL. 1). This publication, which 
Dr. Pick has overlooked, shows that the coin 
has a distinct incuse square, and should 
perhaps be placed earlier in the series. 
This is the only one among the corrigenda 
worth noticing, except for the benevolent 
purpose already mentioned, and all of them 
we may characterise as merely egregio in- 
spersos corpore naevos. 
G. F. Hitt. 


C. I. £., VOU, XIIL, PART I. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Vol. xiii, 
(1), Inscriptiones Aquitaniae et Lugudu- 
nensis. EdiditOrro HirscuFretp. Berolini, 
apud Georgium Reimerum. 1899. Pp. 557. 


THe idea of the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum’ was conceived more than half a 
century ago: the plan of it was definitely 
laid down about ten years later: the first 
volume appeared in 1863. Now in 1899 
part of the last volume is before us. There 
are wanting only, to complete the original 
scheme, a small section of Italian inscrip- 
tions and the volume that is to deal with 
Gallia, Belgica, and Germany. The great 
undertaking is nearly complete—a worthy 
monument to the great scholar who has 
guided its fortunes from the first and borne 
himself the brunt of the labour. In one 
sense, of course, the work is not nearly 
finished, nor will it ever be finished. New 
editions and supplementary volumes have 
already become necessary and have been 
supplied : the researches of the next cen- 
tury will no doubt increase their number. 
The volume now before us, edited by one of 
the ablest of German scholars—after Momm- 
sen—deals with the inscriptions of Aquita- 
nia and Lugudunensis, that is of Central 
and South-western France. These inscrip- 
tions are curious, and, as now collected 
together for the first time, illustrate clearly 
enough the character of the Roman pro- 
vinces to which they belong. The numbers 
are of themselves significant. The volume 
contains 3252 inscriptions, divided about 
equally between the two provinces, Of this 
total nearly one quarter, 780, belong to one 


city, Lugudunum, and 350 to Burdigala. No 
words could tell as eloquently as these 
figures the eminence of Lugudunum in Gaul 
and the importance, at a particular epoch, 
of Bordeaux. The rest of the country used 
inscriptions scantily, and their lapidary 
monuments were principally brief dedica- 
tions to strange-named gods and casual 
gravestones. Here and there we meet the 
record of public edifices, baths or theatres 
or triumphal arches, and, very rarely, the 
titles of public officials. The administra- 
tion was plainly tribal, not municipal. The 
volume before us brings out clearly what 
was more or less known before, that, except 
at Lugudunum, the city life of the Italian 
model was unknown in Gaul north of the 
Cevennes. The magistrates call themselves 
the officials of tribes, not of cities. One 
man is said to have omnibus honoribus apud 
Aeduos et Lingonas functus: another is aedilis 
civitatis Senonum. The title colonia scarcely 
occurs. At Le Puy en Velay (Anicium 
Vellavorum) we find a praefectus colon(iae), 
but that titie is unknown to the normal 
Italian municipality, and it is not clear 
whether the colonia in question was Anicium 
or Lugudunum. Another inscription is 
taken to prove that Forum Segusiavorum 
was Colonia Flavia, but the text is im- 
perfect. A third, belonging to the Senones, 
is of doubtful import, and there remains 
only the Thorigny inscription from the land 
of the Viducasses which describes a man as 
erecting balneum . . . usibus coloniae suae 
profuturum ... We meet also duoviri in 
about ten districts and a few other similar 
titles with a municipal flavour. But it can 
hardly be doubtful that all of these terms 
are used irregularly. That is, the Gaulish 
cantons retained their cantonal government 
under the Empire, and at first used their 
old titles, like ‘ vergobret,’ which occurs on 
some early inscriptions. But, as time went 
on, they borrowed Roman titles, and, to 
some extent, assimilated the form of the 
tribal rule to that of the Italian munici- 
pality. A curiosity is a brief item, mons 
CCAAVVss, perhaps the record of an echo. 
An interesting reminder of Caesarian Gaul 
is the occurrence of a Lucterius Leo among 
the Cadurci. Finally, I notice one slip in 
a most admirably edited volume. Nos. 1188 
and 3139 are surely the same inscription, 
wrongly inserted in one or the other place. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 
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HELBIG’S GUIDE TO THE ANTIQUE 
CLASSICAL COLLECTIONS IN ROME. 


W. Hesic: Fiihrer durch die Sammlungen 
klassischer Alterthiimer in Rom. 2 Vols. 
Leipzig. B. G. Teubner. Second Edition. 
1899. 15m. 


Fiihrer is too modest a name for Prof. Helbig’s 
book which now appears in a second edition. 
True, it is constructed on the eclectic prin- 
ciple, the writer describing only what he 
considers most noteworthy in the immense 
Roman collections; but these descriptions 
are so full, the analysis of controversies so 
detailed, and above all the bibliography is 
so complete that we find ourselves reading 
in front of each work of art a miniature 
but important archaeological treatise. This, 
to our mind, has certain drawbacks for the 
beginners as well as for the educated public 
—the ‘jiingere Archiologen und gebildete 
Laien’ for whom Prof. Helbig primarily 
intends his book. Is not so much contro- 
versial matter bewildering on a first intro- 
duction to a work of art, when our only aim 
should be to ascertain its aesthetic value and 
its historical place ? Prof. Helbig would win 
the gratitude of all specialists by enlarging 
his present work into a catalogue ruisonné of 
the Roman collections which none knows so 
well as he, and that of the general public by 
giving them a small portable one-volume 
guidebook with short appreciations of some 
three or four hundred carefully selected 
works of art. Till then, however, this book 
must remain as indispensable to beginners 
as it is invaluable to the more advanced 
student, 

There is little to add to the words of 
praise bestowed by the late Prof. Middleton 
in the pages of this review! upon the first 
edition of the book. Since then, however, 
our knowledge of the lost masterpieces of 
the greatest Greek sculptors has been im- 
measurably increased by Prof. Furtwiingler 
in his Meisterwerke, and the students and 
followers of the Munich professor will appre- 
ciate the homage so frankly rendered to his 
researches by Helbig in his Preface. Com- 
parison of this text with that of the first 
edition shows how carefully Furtwiingler’s 
theories have always been weighed, even 
when they are treated with reserve or al- 
together rejected.2 A less pleasing though 


1 Class. Rev. 1892, p. 125. 
* A good deal of this new matter, however, 1s 
already known to English readers, having been 
inserted by Professor Helbig in the English transla- 
tion (by Mr. Muirhead) of the Fiihrer. 
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perhaps unavoidable feature of the Preface 
are the ugly hints of tampering with monu- 
ments and the contents of graves thrown 
out against certain official Italian excavators 
who are at the same time responsible for 
the new Museum at the Villa Papa Giulio, 
It is to be hoped that the charges thus con- 
veyed will be promptly cleared up. It is 
somewhat surprising to find that beyond 
bare bibliographical mentions Prof. Helbig 
takes no notice of the results arrived at by 
Prof. Wickhoff, since the first edition of the 
Fiver, in his Wiener Genesis ; yet in a more 
restricted sphere this book may be said to 
mark a stage in art-criticism as much as the 
Meisterwerke ; for in his introductory essay 
Wickhoff has made the step at once so diffi- 
cult and so much needed towards disen- 
tangling the artistic achievement of Rome 
from that of Greece. We should therefore 
expect his researches into the origin of 
Roman portraiture to be mentioned in the 
description of the Augustus of Prima Porta ; 
and those on the origin of Roman decorative 
art to be referred to in the description of 
the Vatican fragment of the Ara Pacis of 
Augustus. Be it noted by the way that no 
other modern writer upon art has done more 
than Wickhoff to place in its true light the 
sculptures of the great altar which is our 
most precious relic of Augustan splendour. 

The description of the Magazzino Com- 
munale, the little Museum lately set up in 
picturesque surroundings near the Coliseum 
and the Arch of Constantine, appears now 
for the first time. These pages are of special 
utility since the collection is still un- 
catalogued, and its contents for the greater 
part the result of recent excavation. Be- 
sides its collection of prehistoric and of 
purely Roman antiquities, the Magazzino 
contains important statuary, among which 
are a considerable number of replicas of 
well-known works, e.g. the Perseus which 
with the fine London replica Furtwiingler 
refers back to the later period of Myron ; 
an excellent head of the Polycleitan Dory- 
phoros ; a torso of the Diadumenos ; a head 
of the Praxitelean ‘ Apollo at rest.’ Note- 
worthy also are two works of Alexandrine 
art—one is the portrait of an Egyptian 
queen wearing the Libyan headdress and 
the vulture’s wings, the other is the ideal- 
ized portrait of a young poetess (#) with a 
laurel wreath ; both these heads have been 
ably discussed by Dr. W. Amelung : del? 
Arte Alessandrina in the Bulletino della 
Commissione Archeologica for 1897. 

Dr. Emil Reisch remains responsible, as 
he was in the first edition, for the descrip- 
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tions of the Museo Gregoriano and of the 
Museo Kircheriano. 
EvuceEnie Strrone (née SELLERS). 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna). Vol. xx. Pt. 2. 
H. Willers. ‘Rimische Silberbarren mit Stem- 
peln.’ 


Journal international @archéologic numismatique 
(Athens). Vol. ii, Pt. 1. 1899. 

M. P. Vlasto. ‘Les monnaies de bronze de Ta- 
rente.’ The bronze coinage of Tarentum is supposed 
by Sambon to have begun in B.c. 330 and by Head in 
B.C. 300. Mr. Vlasto has an interesting comparison 
of the coins with the Italian money of Pyrrhus, and 
seems to be right in assigning the first issue of Taren- 
tine bronze to circ. B.c, 281. The year 209 B.c. is 
suggested as the downward limit of the issue.— 
J. Rouvier. ‘ Les éres de Botrys et de Béryte (Phé- 
nicie).’ The era adopted on the very rare coins of 
Botrys in Phoenicia was supposed by Vaillant (ep. 
Head, Hist. num. p. 668) to begin in B.c. 50. Rouvier 
confirms Babelon’s view that the era used was that 
of Actium, B.c. 31. The supposed era of Berytus, 
B.C. 197, is shown to be based on a mistaken inter- 
pretation. The only eras in use at Berytus were the 
Seleucid cra and a local era, B.c. 81.—G. Macdonald. 
‘The era of Neoclaudiopolis.’ An unpublished coin 
(Hunter collection) of Commodus, dated ‘191’ ac- 
cording to the era of the city B.c. 6-5. The supposed 
second era of Neoclaudiopolis (b.c. 45 or 48) is 
probably due, as Mr. Macdonald suggests, to a 
mistaken description of a coin in Mionnet.—J. N. 
Svoronos. ‘Der athenische Volkskalender.’ <A 
study of the ‘Zodiac’ or ‘ Festival-calendar’ frieze 
now preserved in the ‘smaller metropolis’ at Athens. 
The various figures accompanying the signs of the 
Zodiac in this monument have been usually supposed 
to refer to important Athenian festivals held in each 
month, Svoronos proposes to interpret these figures 
as representations, not of the festivals, but of the 
twelve Attic months, the seasons, the time of 
ploughing, sowing, hunting, etc. A new drawing of 
the frieze is given with a useful tabulation of the 
interpretations of Botticher, Bursian, Wolters, 8. 
Reinach, and G. Thiele.—Svoronos gives, in the 
same number (p. 78 f.) a good list (with a plate) of 
the Zodiacal coin-types of Antoninus Pius struck at 
Alexandria ; also a description of coins attributed to 
Apollonia Pontica and Peparethus, 

Ina paper entitled ‘ Demos die Personification des 
Volkes,’ printed in the Revue suisse de numismatique, 
1898, p. 313 f., Dr. Otto Waser gives a descriptive 
list of Greek coins on which representations of the 
Demos occur. 

WARWICK WROTH. 


ITALY. 


Genoa.—In June, 1898, a series of tombs @ pozzo 
were found in the Via Giulia, containing Greek ob- 
jects. One contained a krater a colonnette (as Brit. 
Mus. Cat. of Vases, iii, £471-491) of late Athenian 


r.f. fabric ; on the obv. Hermes, Apollo Kitharoidos, 
Artemis with hind, and a woman; also a bronze 
strigil and flat-bottomed jug, and fragments of a late 
b.f. kylix. In the others there was nothing of 
special interest, but the whole find is remarkable 
for this early date at Genoa. It must, however, 
have been a commercial port in pre-Roman times, 
like Massilia; Strabo, indeed, calls it éumdpiov 
Avyiwv. The style of the tombs and burial re- 
resembles those of Corneto, incineration being 
practised.! 

Bologna.—A series of inscriptions has been ex- 
tracted from the bed of the Reno, mostly sepulcral 
cippi, and some fragments which complete previous 
finds. The most remarkable is a limestone monu- 
ment nearly eight feet high, and it is the first found 
at Bologna in which are reproduced the busts of -the 
deceased, though such iconic cippi are common at 
Ravenna and elsewhere (cf. Brit. Mus. Guide to 
G.—R. Dept., p. 65, no. 14 *). The busts are ranged 
in pairs, in three tiers, representing (1) L. Alennius 
Stephanus and his wife, Freia Euphemia, (2) L. 
Alennius Celer and L. Alennius Sevir, their sons, 
(3) Stacte and Saturnina. The monument was 
erected by the first-named sibi ef suis, and is in- 
scribed Q°Q'‘V‘P XVI (quoquoversus pedes xvi.) 
It is shown by the style of the women’s hair to date 
from the time of Agrippina. Another cippus has a 
relief of a modius frumentarius or mortar with a 
pestle for beating out corn, and an inscription in 
hexameter, pentameter, and iambus : 


Externis natus terris monumenta locavi 
e parvo nobis quod labor arte dedit. 
patrono et wna coniugi fect meae. 


A third has a relief of a swineherd with seven pigs, 
and is inscribed : 
Sic tibi quae votis optaveris omnia cedant, 
studiose lector, ni velis titulum violare mewm. 
The last line has no apparent metre.? 


Otricoli, Umbria.—An honorary inscription has 
been found on the site of Ocriculum, which runs as 
follows: ROMVLI | M‘IVLIO VLPIO‘M'‘F, etc, On 
the back: DEDICATA ‘IIL*KAL*MARTIAS, with 
names of consuls deliberately obliterated. They 
were probably P. Septimius Geta and P. Fulvius 
Plautianus, the date being A.p. 203. Another 
monument speaks of a dedication to T. Licinius 
Postumus by the apparitorcs, and by the same 
Postumus to C. Julius Salvius, a freedman of the 
Emperor.! 

Pitigliano, Etruria.—Here is the supposed site of 
Statonia, remains of which have recently been found. 
The most important are fragments of terracotta 
reliefs from a temple, the plan of which cannot be 
ascertained, although there are considerable remains, 
both architectural and decorative, mostly in tufa, 
though the internal construction was of wood. The 
remains fall into two groups, one archaic (7th-6th 
cent. B.c.), the other Etruscan and Roman (8rd-1st 
cent. B.C.) The absence of 5th-4th cent. remains 
points to the fact that the city was not inhabited 
during that period. Among the archaic remains are 
the fictile decorations of the roof, consisting of tiles, 
cornices with panther-head spouts, and an akroterion 
in the form of a horse’s head ; the fragments of the 
friezes are also archaic, and present three subjects : 
a biga, horsemen, and animals, including deer and 
Gryphons. The style and subjects recall the buc- 
chero vases. Part of another frieze represents three 





1 Notizie degli Scavi, Oct., 1898. 
® Notizie degli Scavi, Dec., 1898, 
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Maenads, from a Bacchic scene ; probably from the 
outside of the temple. There were also found a 
terracotta female head in high relief, heads of 
animals, and bucchero vases. Among the later 
remains are terracotta ex-voto deities, draped figures, 
and human limbs, Aretine vases, and lamps. A sling- 


bolt inscribed $TATIE $, a denarius of M. Atilius 


Saranus (174 B.c.), and two bronzes of Augustus 
with C. Plotius Rufus as triwmvir monetalis (11 B.c.) 
may also be mentioned. The tombs fall into two 
corresponding groups, the earlier containing bucchero 
and local wares, but nothing Greek. Those of the 
later period contained black-glazed Etrusco-Cam- 
panian fabrics, large plates with stamped patterns, 
and Aretine ware,3 

Lorre Annunziata.—Among various recent finds 
are: (1) ‘a horse’s bit and nose-band in bronze. (2) 
An amphora inscribed IMP * VESPASI * ANO ‘III c[os] 

| PROPERTAINVM | A MPN; the date is A.v. 71, 
and Propert(ia)num (sc. vinwm) denotes ‘ wine from 
P.’s vineyard’ (cf. C.1.L. iv. 2256) ; the name occurs 
elsewhere in Campania (C.J.L. x. 1218, 8273). (3) 
A marble column inscribed M*MVNDICIVS | MALCHIO 

| M * CLODIVS | AGATHO | MAG EX 'P‘O’F‘C, sc. 
magistri ex pecunia collata faciundum curarunt ; the 
magistri refer to the pagus Augustus felix suburbanus 
(C.L.L. x. p. 98).? 

Pompeii.—An archaic Latin iuscription has come 
to light on the west of the Basilica, which runs 
P* MACCIVS*L* F*|L* MACCIO* PAPI’ F ‘PATRI * | 
SPELLIAE ° OVI ‘F ‘MATRI‘ | EPIDIAE‘ A * F * VXSORI 

| P * MACCIVS * VELASIANVS ‘ ET * P * MACCIVS * MA- 
MIANVS. Below, in smaller letters: FUBZANVS* H* 
REPOSUERVNT ‘DE *Svo. The slab had been taken for 
building in the later days of Pompeii from a neigh- 
bouring cemetery. It suggests an argument in 
favour of Maccius rather than M. Accius for the 
name of the comic poet Plautus (cf. C.J.L. x. 
8148)1, 

Rome.—In the hospital attached to S. John 
Lateran architectural remains belonging to a large 
and important building have been disc6vered. The 
include two columns of pavonazetto with capitals 
and bases of grey marble, and fragments of orna- 
mental friezes and cornices, and appear to have 
belonged to a spacious hall paved with Numidian 
marble. On the same spot numerous stamped bricks 
were found in 1870 which date the hall in the age of 
Trajan and Hadrian ; here too were the domus An- 
niorum (Vita Marci, 1) and aedes Vectilianae (Vit. 
Comm. 16), so that this hall is: probably part of one 
of those buildings, and at any rate of some building 
devoted to the fiscal administration of the Empire. 
A lead pipe was found, stamped M OPELLI DIADU- 
MENIA[NI C*P | FL[ORENTINVS FEc.! 

On the Via Portuense a new fragment of the so- 
called ‘ Elegy of Turia’ has come to light ; the rest 
was published in C..Z. vi. 1527 and Abhandl. d. K. 
Akad., Berlin, 1868, p. 456 ff. (Mommsen). The 
new fragment begins with v]xonris in large letters 
(a part of the inéestatio) followed by ten lines; on 
one side a tabula lusoria, now inconiplete, has been 
cut in. It fills the lacuna between the first and 
second parts of the first fragment, and mentions 





3 Notizie degli Scavi, Nov., 1898. 
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Annius Milo, who was killed in a siege in B.c. 48, 
Furthermore, it shows that this Turia is not, as was 
supposed, the wife of Q. Lucretius Vespillo, who 
commanded the Republican army in Macedonia in 
B.C. 48 (Caesar, Bell. Civil. iii. 7). * 

Another recent discovery is a cinerary urn with 
the myth of Pasiphaé, now in the Thermae of Dio- 
cletian. It is rectangular, without cover, and of 
Luna marble, and bears an inscription, added later, 
to C. Voleatius Artemidorus. The only other known 
representation of Pasiphaé is the Louvre sarco- 
phagus published by Robert; but this relief has 
closer analogies with the scene described by Philo- 
stratus (Imagg. i. 16). Daedalus, Pasiphaé, Eros, 
the head of the bull, and the wooden cow with the 
orifice in its body, are all represented.* 

The foundations of the Regia, which were first 
discovered in 1866, have again been laid bare; they 
are separated from the Vestal buildings by a narrow 
lane following the course of the original Via Sacra. 
In this lane is a well 22 ft. deep, containing votive 
offerings in chronological strata : (1) Roman pottery 
of the coarser kinds; (2) Graeco-Roman terracottas, 
antefixes, weights, and lamps; (3) Campanian black- 
glazed ware; (4) Italo-Greek bucchero ware. Behind 
the Regia has been discovered the Schola Calatorum 
Pontificum et Flaminum, with architrave inscribed 
to that effect. We know from C.1.L. vi. 21845 that 
these officers of the supreme priesthood dedicated a 
marble pedestal to Trajan in A.D. 101 or 102.5 

Under the ‘ black stones’ another deposit of votive 
offerings has been found, consisting of Roman imita- 
tions of Neolithic celts. One or two jars recently 
found, one of which contained an onyx pendant from 
an earring or necklace, appear to verify a tradition 
mentioned by Varro, Livy, and others, concerning a 
place on the course of the Cloaca Maxima called 
Doliola. Livy (v. 40) states that in B.c. 364, at the 
time of the Gaulish invasion, the sacred relics 
belonging to the State were hidden in earthen jars, 
and the place accordingly named Doliola.® 

The pedestal of the second lion which guarded the 
tomb of Romulus (see C.R. for June, p. 281) has 
just been found, about 7ft. away from the other ; it 
is in better preservation. Adjoining it was a conical 
base, perhaps that of the original Lapis Niger. The 
strata of earth covering the Comitium of the Kings 
and supporting the Comitium of the later Republic, 
in which these pedestals are buried, contain 
numerous votive objects, including archaic bronze 
figures and black clay vessels, Similar discoveries 
have been made in the neighbourhood, and it is 
probable that after the defeat of the Gauls in 
389 B.C., the débris covering the remains of the 
Comitium was levelled, and a new pavement laid at 
a higher level. This would necessitate an expiatory 
sacrifice, and hence the votive objects.* 

Near the Via Ostiensis a marble sarcophagus has 
been excavated, containing the skeleton of a girl 
wearing two rings of solid gold, set with carnelian 
intaglios. One represents Cupid pursuing a butter- 
fly, the other, Bacchus with oinochoé.* 

H. B. WALreRs. 





4 Athenaeum, 3 June, 
> Ibid. 13 May. 




















Revue de Philologie. Vol. 23. Part 2. 
April, 1899. 

Démosthénes et les hiéromnémons thessaliens, P. 
Foucart. A defence of the Thessalian Daochos 
against the charge of treason brought against him by 
Demosthenes (de Cor. §§ 295, 296). Polybius also 
names him as having been unjustly accused by 
Demosthenes. La course aux flambeaux, P. Fou- 
cart. Explains Aesch. Ag. 314 by reference to the 
scholiast of Patmos. ‘‘ The victory is to the runner 
who has arrived the first and the last,” 7.¢,, the 
first as compared with his rivals of the other 
sets of runners, and the last as compared with 
the runners of his own set. The comparison is 
developed more Homerico, there being nothing to 
correspond to this line in the case of the beacon- 
fires. Cicero Fin. I., L. Havet. Critical notes 
on §§ 50-60. Orphica fr. 208 Abel, P. Tannery. 
This fragment should be classed among the Rhap- 
sodies and not with the TeAeraf es Abel classes 
it, and belongs to a time when the Orphic poetry 
was already contaminated by the belief in metempsy- 
chosis. The Adots mpoydvev abeulorwy asked from 
Dionysos is absolution from the sins of ancestors 
which weigh upon the descendants ‘ L’orphisme, en 
effet, admettait un péché originel.’ Térence, Phormio, 
12-21, G. Ramain. In ]. 14 for potwisset suggests 
pote essct instead of Bentley’s posset which is usually 
read. In the next line reads quid for quem. Some 
reject thisline altogether. Quels sont les accords cités 
dans lech. XIX. du Mept Moves? L. Laloy. Each 
of the three phrases of this passage must be understood 
of a scale of particular structure ; these three scales are 
(1) the old ‘ trite’ (sz), (2) the ancient heptachord of 
Terpander (3) the enharmonic scale which was called 
apyovla par cacellence. Plautus, Cas. 72, L. Havet. 
Reads Et hic in nostra terra, meain Apulia, Encore 
quelques notes critiques sur le texte de Tacite, L. Cons- 
tans. Caligula et le temple d’ Apollon Didyméen, 
B. Haussoullier. We are informed by two ancient 
authors, Suetonius (Gaius, 21) and Dion Cassius (lix, 
28), of the projects of Caligula, and two unpublished 
inscriptions inform us that these projects were begun. 
This article treats (1) of the right of asylum at the 
Didymeion (2) of the projects of Caligula. Une 
liste de débiteurs du trésor a Ilium, B. Haussoullier. 
An explanation of some difficulties in this inscr., 
which was discovered by Schliemann in 1873, and 
published in his Zlios. Fragments de droit antéjusti- 
nicn tirés dun palimpseste d Autun, E. Chatelain. 
Two specimens are given. The date of the MS. is 
cmpresd the 5th century ; the author is unknown 
ut it is not Gaius. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xix. 4. 
Whole No. 76. December, 1898. 


What was Ictus in Latin Prosody? C., E. Bennett. 
Explanation of an Assyrian Crux Interpretum. C. 
Johnston. The Chronology of Cicero's Correspondence 
during the Year 59 B.C., F. F. Abbott. The Tabula 
Valeria. §. B. Platner. The Origin of the Gerund 
and Gerundive. L. Horton Smith. An index to 
the writer’s three previous papers. On -oo- and -¢. 
W. F. Witton. 

Nore on Cicero De Senectute §§ 54 and 11, Katha- 
rine Allen. 

Reviews anv Boox Notices. Stock’s Caesar De 
Bello Gallico, Books 1.-V1I. Does not add to our 
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stock of knowledge. Gradenwitzand others’ Vocabu- 
larium Jurisprudentiae Romanae, editum iussu Insti- 
tuti Savigniani. ‘Most helpful to the classical 
philologist.’ 

There are Brief Mentions of Palmer and Purser’s 
Heroides of Ovid, Wait’s Ten Selected Orations of 
Lysias, a new edition of the first part of M. Schanz’s 
Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur, and the collected 
articles of the late Professor Brunn which bear upon 
Roman and Etruscan monuments. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 


12 April. W. Ebstein, Die Pest des Thukydides 
(R. Fuchs), favourable. A. Sakellarios, Unter- 
suchung des Textes der ’A@nvalwy rodirela des Aris- 
toteles (Schneider), favourable. Plutarchs ausge- 
wahlte Biographien, erkl. von O. Siefert und Fr. 
Blass. 4 Bd. Aristides und Cato von F. Blass. 
2. A. (P.U.). ‘Deserves the best recommendation.’ 
W. Fritz, Die Briefe des Bischofs Synesius von 
Kyrene (Sittl). ‘Shows diligence and wide reading.’ 
J. Schvarez, Dic Demokratie. ii. 2. Die rimische 
Massenherrschaft (Schneider), favourable. Augus- 
tint confessionum libri XIII, ex rec. P. Knoll 
(G. Pfeilschifter), favourable. 

19 April. E. Sparig, De chori cantico catremo 
Electrae Sophocleae (H. G.), favourable, directed 
against Th. Pliiss. Propertius, Elegien, erkl. von 
i Rothstein (Ed. Heydenreich), favourable. A. 
Kalkmann, Die Quellen der Kunstgeschichte des 
Plinius (P. Weizsiicker). ‘The more it is read the 
more convincing it becomes.’ Tacitus, Germania, 
herausg. von J. Miiller, bearb. von A. Th. Christ 
(Ed. Wolff), favourable. Zeitschrift fiir alte Ge- 
schichic, begriindet und herausg. von A. Hettler J, 1 
(Schneider), ‘A new publication which deserves 
welcome.’ G. Radet, Les débuls de l'école francaise 
d’ Athénes (-r-). 

26 April. C. Robert, Die Kadchelspiclerinnen des 
Alexandros (1. L. Urlichs), favourable. N.Svoronos, 
Ulep) trav eiowrnpiwy trav dpxalwy, i. (P. Schadow). 
‘A rich and stimulating article.’ A. Komnenos, 
Aaxwyika xpdvwv npoicropixav re Kal ioropixay. (F. 
Hiller v. Gaertringen). ‘Misdirected diligence.’ 
C. Bardt, Ausgewdhlte Briefe aus Ciceronischer Zeit. 
1, Text, 2. Kommentar. 1 Heft (W. Sternkopf) I. 
J. Vahlen, De emendatione Tulliana (H. Belling). 
‘A practical handbook of the critical art for young 
philologists.’ Fr. Polle, Wie denkt das Volk iber 
die Sprache? 2. A. (Fr. H.), favourable. 

8 May. W. Liibke, Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte. 
12. A. I. Die Kunst der Altertums, bearb. von M. 
Semrau (-r-). ‘For the full appreciation of Greek 
and Roman plastic other veils are needed.’ C, 
Bardt, Ausgewdhite Briefe aus Ciceronischer Zeit. 
1. Text, 2, Kommentar. 1 Heft (W. Sternkopf) II. 
‘The text is useful, the commentary has great ex- 
cellencies, the interpretation not always indisputable.’ 
Sallusti libri qui est de bello Jugurthino partem 
extremam rec. J. Wirz (Th. Opitz), only cc. 103, 2— 
112, 2, favourable. A. Cappelli, Dizionario di ab- 
breviature latine ed. italiane (C. Wessely). ‘For 
specialists of Latin and Italian MSS. of the middle 
ages.’ 

10 May. K. Dieterich, Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Sprache (W. Schmid) I. 
R. S. Conway, Dialectorum Italicarwum exempla 
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(Bartholomae). ‘Of good service for lectures, but 
the price is too high.’ W. Wagner, Rom, in neuer 
Bearbeitung von O. E. Schmidt. 6. A. (A. Hock), 
very favourable. J. Schvarez, Kritische Notizen 
tiber die neuesten LErscheinungen der staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Litteratur (Fr. Cauer). ‘The author 
might still learn something from the despised philo- 
logists.’ F. Landowicz, De doctrinis ad animarum 
praeexistentiam atque metempsychosin spectantibus 
(A. Doring). 

17 May. Luwripidis fabulae, ed. R. Prinz et N. 
Wecklein, I. 5, Jon, ed. N. Wecklein (E. Holzner), 
favourable. K. Dieterich, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (W. Schmid) 
II. Concluded. ‘ Breaks new ground in method.’ 
K. Hachtmann, Olympia und seine Festspicle (A. 
Hock). ‘A welcome gift to teachers and pupils.’ 
hk. Klussmann, Systematisches Verzeichniss der Ab- 
handlungen, welche in den Schulschriften simtlicher 
an dem Programmtausche teilnehmenden Lehranstal- 
ten erschienen sind. III. 1891—1895 (H.D.). 

24 May. Zu Thukydides, Erklirungen von L, 
Herbst, milgeteilt von Fr. Miiller, II., Buch V.-VI. 
(S. Widmann). M. Wilbrandt, Die politische wnd 
soziale Bedeutung der attischen Geschlechter vor Solon 
(Fr. Cauer). ‘Shows valuable results.’ O. Waser, 
Charon, Charun, Charos (H. Steuding). ‘ Here first 
exhaustively treated.’ Annales de la faculté des 
lettres de Bordeauz ct des Universités du Midi, 1V®. 
série, Revue des études anciennes I. i. Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, herausg. von Th. Achelis. I. 
(H. Steuding). 

81 May. Platons Apologie wnd Kriton, herausg. 
von A. von Bamberg (G. Schneider), favourable. 
H. Frese, Quae ratio intercedat inter librum Theog- 
nideorum priorem et posteriorem (E. vy. Geyso), 
favourable. O. Kern, De Musaci Atheniensis frag- 
mentis (C. Hacberlin), ‘ Deserving of praise.’ G. 
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Némethy, De Libris Amorum Ovidianis (H. Win- 
ther). ‘ Laborious but too positive.’ P. Passowicz, 
De Flori codice Cracoviensi (Th. Opitz). ‘Too 
thorough and detailed for the value of the MS,’ 

7 June. L. Wahlin, De usu modorum Theocriteo 
(M. Rannow). ‘Careful and° intelligent.’ kK. 
Klement, Arion (H. Stending). ‘A clear exposition.’ 
V. Hahn, Dérpfelds Theorie tiber den Ban der altgric- 
chischen Bihne im Lichte der newesten Kritik (Z. 
Dembitzer). ‘Puts well before the reader the 
present state of the question.’ R. Hoyer, Die Ur- 
schrift von Cicero de officiis (K. Kalbfleisch). ‘ Care- 
fully done but spoilt by a fixed idea.’ A. Weidner, 
Miscellanea critica 1.-1I. (P. Schulze). ‘On Lucian 
shows knowledge and acuteness.’ Fulgentii opera, 
rec. R. Helm (P. Wessner), favourable. Corpus 
glossariorum latinorwm VI. 1. Thesaurus glossarum 
emendatarum, conf. G. Goetz, I. (P. Wessner). ‘Our 
best thanks are due to the editor.’ K. Krumbacher, 
= zu Romanos (G. Wartenberg), very favour. 
able. 

14dune. O. Lagercrantz, Zur gricchischen Latutge- 
schichte (F. Solmsen), favourable. H. Glaesener, 
Le bouclier ad Achille et le bouclier d’Enée (H. 
Winther). ‘Has no scientific value.’ G. Sorof, 
Vindiciae Luciancae (P. Schulze). ‘ Praiseworthy.’ 
Cicero, Rede fiir Murena, herausg. von H. Nohl, 
2. A. (H. Deiter). ‘Deserves recommendation.’ 
O. Thieme, De sententiis gravibus ct amoenis, quae in 
scriptis Cornelit Taciti passim reperiuntur, I. (Th. 
Opitz), favourable. 


Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. March. 

Haller, W., Jovinianus, die Fragmente seiner 
Schriften, die Quelle zu seiner Geschichte, sein Leben 
und seine Lehre, etc. (A. Jiilicher). ‘The plan of 
the book is praiseworthy, but its carrying out leaves 
much to be desired.’ 
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